


THE ART of 
DENTISTRY 


TODAY GREAT MIRACLES ARE 
BEING ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH 
THE SCIENCE AND ART OF MODERN 
DENTISTRY. 


NOBLE INDEED IS THE PROFES- 
SION THAT — THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM OF PLATINUM, GOLD, 

- PORCELAIN AND PLASTIC, COM- 
BINED WITH KNOWLEDGE, ABILITY 
AND SKILL — CORRECTS ORAL IM- 
PERFECTIONS, DEFORMITIES AND 
DEFICIENCIES, TO ALMOST UN- 
BELIEVABLE PERFECTION AND 
COMPLETE NATURALNESS. 
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Periodontal pockets 


their reduction? 


The significance of a gingival crev- 
ice or a periodontal pocket should be 
established before discussing methods 
for reducing its depth. In my opinion 
all crevices or pockets are produced 
as a result of pathologic changes, The 
deeper the crevice the more likely it 
is to collect food, organisms, toxins, 
enzymes and other debris and the 
more difficult it is for the patient to 
cleanse. It may become acutely in- 
fected. It may act as a focus of infec- 
tion and it should therefore be made 
as shallow as possible. 

Pockets vary in width and depth. 
They also vary in regard to the na- 
ture and content of the outer wall. 
Because of these variations no one 
method of treatment is applicable for 
the elimination of all types of pockets. 
One of the first steps in case manage- 
ment planning is therefore the de- 
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termination of the depths, the type 
and the number of pockets present. 

A thorough clinical examination 
with a calibrated probe, such as the 
Williams periodontal probe, and an 
accurate radiographic survey should 
permit one to visualize not only the 
approximate shape and depth of the 
pocket but also the related bone con- 
tour. It is suggested that the pocket 
depths be recorded in at least six posi- 
tions around the circumference of the 
tooth, e. g. disto-buccal, centre of the 
buccal, mesio-buccal, mesio-lingual, 
centre of lingual and disto-lingual. I he 
depths as well as the widths of the 
pockets will thus be apparent and the 
variations will enable us to select the 
proper method for reducing the 
pocket. 

The following variations are com- 
monly encountered, and are here 
grouped for purposes of treatment 
rather than on any specific classifica- 
tion. 

1.Gingival pockets of «:..lerate 

depth (up to approxima:ely 5 mil- 
limeters) formed by loose edema- 
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tous gingival tissue. Fig. 1. 

Figure 1A illustrates the ede- 
matous gingival pocket of mod- 
erate depth associated with a nor- 
mal bone contour. The same type 
of pocket may also be associated 
with a horizontal bone loss as 
shown in figure 1B. 

In either case the pocket can 
be reduced by reducing the swell- 
ing. 

2.Deep (more than 5 millimeters) 
gingival pockets of the edematous 
type, and gingival pockets formed 
by dense hyperplastic tissue. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2A illustrates the deep gin- 
gival pocket formed partly as a 
result of edematous swelling of 
the gingivae and partly due to a 
migration of the bone margin and 
epithelial attachment apically. 
The bone loss is horizontal or just 
slightly cupped interproximally. 

Fig. 2B is intended to show the 
hyperplastic gingival enlargement. 
This may or may not be asso- 
ciated with bone loss. If there is 
bone loss the pattern is horizon- 
tal. The principles of pocket re- 
duction which may be employed 
in these cases are reduction of 
swelling and production of re- 
cession. 


3. Broad True periodontal pockets. 
Fig. 3. 

The increased pocket depths in 
these cases are essentially the re- 
sult of the epithelial attachment 
and the bone margin moving api- 
cally, so as to create an uneven or 
vertical pattern of bone destruc- 
tion. The pockets are broad and 
usually evolve more than one sur- 
face of the root. The lateral wall 
of the pocket contains not only 
gingival tissue but also bone. Fig. 
3A shows this type of pocket in- 
volving the interproximal area 
while in Fig. 3B the destruction 
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of tissue and increased pocket 
depth is mainly confined to the 
buccal or lingual surface. Produc- 
tion of recession is the principle 
favoured for the reduction of these 
pockets. 

4. Narrow true periodontal pockets. 
Fig. 4. 

In this type the bone pattern is 
again irregular but the pockets 
are narrow and are confined to 
one surface of the root. Figure 
4A illustrates a narrow straight 
pocket in the interproximal area. 
Fig. 4B indicates that these pock- 
ets may also be tortuous. 

The most desirable method of 
eliminating these narrow pockets 
is by inducing reattachment. 


Reduction Technics 


For purposes of this presentation it 
is assumed that the applicable steps 
for improving the local tissue metab- 
olism such as a change in diet, adjust- 
ment of the occlusion, elimination of 
infection and etc. have preceded the 
technics for pocket reduction. 
Group I (Fig. 1) Moderate gingival 
pockets of the edematous type. Prin- 
ciple of pocket elimination—Reduc- 
tion of swelling. 

Pockets of this type constitute the 
majority of those encountered. One 
method of reducing the swelling is to 
apply an antiseptic dressing or pack 
so that it fills the pocket and exerts 
a gentle pressure on the gingival mar- 
gin in an apical direction. By reason 
of its antiseptic properties, the pack 
greatly reduces the irritation to the 
tissues resulting from infection. The 
irritation of calculus, overhanging 
filling margins and other local irri- 
tants is eliminated due to the protec- 
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POCKET GROUPS 


Fig. | Fig. 2 





Fig. | Fig. 3 
Edematous gingival pockets Broad true periodontal 
up to 5 m.m.s. pockets 
(a) associated with normal bone (a) interproximal 

contour 


b) buccal or li ] 
(b) with horizontal bone loss re 


Fig. 2 Fig. a 


Gingival pockets Narrow — eerere 
pockets 
(a) edematous—over 5 mms. 
a) straight 
(b) formed by hyperplastic (@) S 
gingival tissue (b) tortuous 
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tive action of the dressing. Shrinkage 
of the soft edematous tissue usually 
follows two or three applications of 
the dressing, each being left in place 
for about 48 hours, and often one ap- 
plication is sufficient if the pocket is 
carefully packed. The periodontal 
pack recommended by Box is particu- 
larly suitable for this purpose. The 
formula is as follows: 

Powder—Zinc Oxide, 40 parts by 
volume; Powdered Resin, 45 parts by 
volume; Tannic Acid, 10 parts by vol- 
ume; Kaolin (sterilized), 2.5 parts by 
volume; Fine Asbestos powder, 15% 
by volume. 

Liquid—Eugenol, 98 cubic centi- 
metres; Thymol, 2 grams. 

After the swelling has been reduced, 
the necessary scaling, polishing and 
oral hygiene instructions must follow 
immediately, otherwise the tissues will 
become irritated again and the edema- 
tous enlargement of the gingivae is 
likely to recur, resulting in new pocket 
formation. 


Group II (Fig. 2) Deep edematous 
gingival pockets and hyperplastic gin- 
gival pockets. Principles of pocket 
elimination (1) Reduction of swelling 
and (2) Production of recession. 

Since these pockets are either so 
deep that packing becomes an imprac- 
tical procedure for complete pocket 
reduction, or the soft tissue wall of 
the pocket is so dense and hyperplastic 
that it does not appreciably shrink 
when local irritants are removed, some 
procedure other than packing is indi- 
cated if the pockets are to be com- 
pletely eliminated. The most prac- 
tical method here seems to be the pro- 
duction of gingival recession by means 
of a gingivectomy. 

The gingival tissue is surgically re- 
moved down to the depth of the 
pocket, As the bone contour in this 
group or pockets is essentially flat or 
horizontal, removing the soft tissue to 
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this depth should not expose the un- 
derlying bone. After the removal of 
the detached gingival tissue, a surgical 
dressing is applied to cover the newly 
exposed tissue until a new epithelium 
has covered the area. Before the sur- 
gical dressing is finally discontinued, 
it is again important to be sure that 
all the calculus, irritating filling mar- 
gins, etc. are removed and that the pa- - 
tient is instructed in how to keep the 
area clean and well stimulated. 
Group III (Fig. 3) Broad true perio- 
dontal pockets. Principle of pocket 
elimination—Production of recession. 
Packing the pockets that fall within 
this group will likely do little other 
than reduce the bacterial count and 
produce slight dilation of the soft tis- 
sue in the lateral wall of the pocket. 
No practical amount of packing will 
flatten or reduce the bone that is with- 
in the lateral wall. Furthermore, if a 
gingivectomy is undertaken and the 
line of excision is down to the base 
of the pocket and made with a broad 
contour, which is considered necessary 
if pocket recurrences are to be pre- 
vented, the bone that was within the 
wall of the pocket will be exposed. 
The procedure recommended there- 
fore is a gingivectomy with bone con- 
touring. The bone that is exposed by 
the removal of the soft tissue is re- 
moved and the bone margin is 
trimmed to round off the sharp edges. 


In a case such as is illustrated in 
Fig. 3A, the gingival tissue should be 
removed from both labial and lingual 
aspects down to the depth of the deep 
pocket and extending out over labial 
and lingual surfaces of the teeth suf- 
ficiently to establish a broadly irreg- 
ular gingival margin rather than a 
“Vv” shaped margin as would be the 
case if just the interproximal tissue 
were removed. After curetting out all 
the low grade granulating tissue that 
fills the concavity in the bone, the 





interproximial bone is flattened to the 
level of that below the deep pocket. 
The tooth surfaces are scaled and a 
surgical dressing is applied. The area 
is kept packed until a new epithelium 
has formed and then the patient is 
instructed in cleaning and _ stimulat- 
ing the new soft tissue surfaces, as well 
as cleansing the newly exposed root 
surfaces. 

Fig. 3B illustrates a variation of the 
broad true periodontal pocket, Occa- 
sionally on the buccal or lingual as- 
pect of a root, the pocket progresses 
until the bone contour is broadly ir- 
regular in its mesio-distal dimension 
and all the bone has been removed 
from the buccal or lingual wall. This 
pocket may then be treated like a gin- 
gival pocket. If the soft tissue in the 
buccal or lingual wall is thick it should 
be excised. If it is thin, as is frequent- 
ly the case, it may be caused to recede 
by chemically cauterizing it to the 
depth of the pocket. ~ 
Group IV (Fig. 4) Narrow true perio- 
dontal pockets. Principle of pocket 
elimination—Induction of  re-attach- 
ment. 

When the pockets are narrow (con- 
fined to one surface of the root) and 
have a good complement of bone in 


their walls on at least two sides, the 
most ideal method of eliminating 
them is by inducing reattachment of 
the soft tissues to the tooth. 


Factors such as the general health 
of the patient and the mobility of the 
tooth are important in the success or 
failure of this operation and therefore 
need to be considered along with the 
physical characteristics of the pocket 
when choosing the technic for pocket 
elimination. Tissue metabolism needs 
to be optimal and local irritants must 
be minimized if successes are to out- 
number failures when procedures for 
reattachment are attempted. 


In cases where the pocket is straight 
and accessible (Fig. 4A), curettement 
may be undertaken through the mouth 
of the pocket. The objective is to elim- 
inate the low grade granulating tissue 
which occupies the space formed by 
the concavity in the bone, the crevicu- 
lar epithelium and all concreations 
from the root surface of the tooth. 
Treatment of the root surface is con- 
sidered as important as that of the 
soft tissues in these cases and after 
all deposits are removed, it is sug- 
geted that the involved cementum 
surface be carefully and thoroughly 
filed to provide a “freshened” clean 
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cementum. A blood clot is encouraged 
to fill the pocket. This first clot is 
removed and a second is allowed to 
form and then the area is covered 
with a varnish or surgical cement seal 
to protect the clot until it becomes 
firmly established. Mild stimulation 
of the tissues is believed to aid the 
reparative processes. If necessary the 
curettage may be repeated in two to 
three weeks. 

When the pocket is tortuous or 
otherwise inaccessible (Fig. 4B), it is 
necessary to retract a flap for access. 
Once access is attained, curettage of 
the granulating tissue, the crevicular 
epithelium and the cementum are car- 
ried out as above. The flap is replaced 
and firmly sutured and may be covered 
with a surgical dressing for added 
protection. The dressing and sutures 
are removed in four or five days and 
the patient is instructed in methods 
for cleaning the area and mildly stim- 
ulating the tissues. 


Multiple Procedure 


While in the foregoing each technic 
is suggested as a separate procedure, 
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it is often desirable to combine two 
or more in handling one area. For 
example, one might decide to produce 
a small recession by excising the top 
half of a pocket and to attempt re- 
attachment. in the bottom half by do- 
ing an intracrevicular curettement. 


The surgical technics are of great 
value and undoubtedly have resulted 
in the saving of many teeth. However, 
a large percentage of pockets may be 
treated by conservative technics that 
are relatively simple and much less 
time consuming. 


Summary 


1. Periodontal pockets are likely to 
become infected and may act as a 
significant focus. 


2. They should be reduced to and 
maintained at the shallowest possible 
depth. 

3. The various types of pocket have 
been described and for purposes of 
treatment divided into four groups. 

4. The principles of pocket reduc- 
tion and methods applicable for each 
group have been discussed. 








Fluoridation Workshop 


gives latest facts 


by John E. Chrietzberg, D.D.S. 


editor's foreword 


Dr. John E. Chrietzberg, Chief, Division of Public Healt: 
Dentistry, Illinois State Department of Public Health, attended 
a workshop on the Fluoridation of Public Water Supplies at 
Madison, Wisconsin, April 25-26. Those in attendance from 
seven midwestern states had an oppurtunity to observe fluorida- 
tion projects of all types. This articlé is a report on the 


workshop. 


Epidemiological studies of naturally 
fluorinated areas in Illinois and other 
states have proven that fluorides in 
public drinking water reduce the prev- 
alence of dental caries of people who 
drink the water throughout life. The 
studies also show that water supplies 
containing as much as | but less than 
1.5 parts of fluorides per million parts 
of water produce a mild fluorosis with- 
out objectionable mottling of the teeth. 
Mottling is found in an increasing 
amount where the fluoride content 
rises above 1.5 ppm. Individuals with 
either fluorosis or mottled enamel 
showed a marked reduction in dental 
caries as compared to individuals in 
non-fluorinated areas. 

As early as 1944, these epidemiologi- 
cal studies prompted dental research- 
ers to add fluorides to municipal drink- 


ing waters to see if the same caries 
reduction could be obtained. The first 
areas selected for the studies included 
Newburgh, New York; Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Sheboygan, Wisconsin; 
Southbury Training School, Connecti- 


‘cut; Brantford, Ontario; Charlotte, 


North Carolina; and our own study in 
Evanston, Illinois. Recent reports from 
these studies show positive results. 

Recently, the American Dental As- 
sociation, the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety, and many other state and local 
dental societies have endorsed and are 
encouraging the addition of fluorides 
to public water supplies. As a result 
of this encouragement, professional 
and lay groups in many cities through- 
out Illinois and other states are organ- 
izing fluoridation projects. 

In view of this widespread interest, 
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the dental directors and sanitary engi- 
neering personnel from several state 
health departments of the midwestern 
states deemed it advisable to hold a 
three day meeting with the dental, san- 
itary engineering, and other staff mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health in order to obtain a first hand 
account of fluoridation projects in that 
State. Approximately 65 per cent of 
Wisconsin’s population is receiving 
preventive benefits of fluoridation, 


Chemicals Used in Wisconsin 


Fluoride ions in water are the same 
ions whether they come from minerals 
in the ground or from other chemical 
agents liberating fluoride ions. It is 
impossible to get more than one third 
of the needed fluorides from foods 
alone. Dr. M. Starr Nichols, a chemist 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
stated that fluoride is essential and 
that the bodies of most people are 
“fluoride starved.” Animal _ studies 
show that as much as 130 to 150 ppm of 
fluorides can be consumed with only 
an enlargement of the bones. These 
bones have greater tensile strength 
than the bones of animals consuming 
fluoride-free water. 

Chemicals used in fluoridation pro- 
jects in Wisconsin are sodium fluoride, 
sodium silicofluoride, hydrofluosilicic 
acid, and hydrofluoric acid. 

Sodium fluoride is a powder with a 
variable moisture content and is ob- 
tained from fluorspar. The first sodium 
fluoride to be used for fluoridation 
contained a considerable amount of 
foreign material but present day so- 
dium fluoride is more refined and is 
a much better product. When sodium 
fluoride crystals are used, much of the 
dust and crusting of ordinary sodium 
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fluoride is eliminated. A saturated so- 
dium fluoride solution (4% NaF) is 
used more extensively than all other 
fluorides and can be used in large or 
small installations. 

Four grams of fluoride will cause a 
fatal protoplasmic poisoning. However, 
a concentrated solution would have a 
very salty and objectionable taste. At 
the ordinary concentration of 1 PPM 
found in fluoridated water, an individ- 
ual would have to drink over one thou- 
sand gallons of water at one time to 
get a lethal dose. 

Sodium silicofluoride (Naz Si Fe) is 
a nonhygroscopic crystalline powder 
and contains 59 per cent of fluoride 
ions. Its chief disadvantage is a ten- 
dency to crust over in hoppers, espe- 
cially where small quantities are used. 
It is less soluble in water than sodium 
fluoride and requires a greater amount 
of water to make the solution which 
is injected into the water system. It is 
a by-product of commercial fertilizer, 
Hydrofluosilicic acid (30% Hs Si Fe) 
is simple to handle and is not too haz- 
ardous to the operator. It liberates 
23% available fluoride ions as com- 
pared to 40 to 45% in sodium fluoride, 
permitting the use of smaller quanti- 
ties to obtain 1 ppm fluorides. Even 
though this is a desirable chemical, the 
present supply is limited. 

Hydrofluoric acid (70% HF) lib- 
erates 66% fluoride ions. Because of its 
causticity, it is difficult to handle and 
when mixed with small amounts of 
water causes corrosion of iron pipe 
lines. For this reason, oil is used to 
force the chemical into the water main. 

The cost of the chemicals per person 
per year varies according to the size 
of the community, kind of chemical 
used, and the amount of commercial 
water usage. Sodium fluoride generally 
costs from 10 to 15 cents per capita; 
sodium silicofluoride may cost no more 
than 5 cents; while hydrofluosilicic 








acid costs approximately 9 cents per 
person per year in Wisconsin. 


Types and Cost of Equipment 


Seventeen cities in Wisconsin are 
using the dry feeders. The cost ranges 
from $500 upward, depending upon 
the size of the community to be serv- 
iced, the elaborateness of the equip- 
ment, and the number of installations 
required, Dry feeders are not generally 
recommended for small communities 
because the dry chemical is not used 
fast enough to prevent caking or crust- 
ing in the hoppers. In large cities this 
type of equipment is preferable be- 
cause it eliminates the time required to 
mix large quantities of a solution. 
Both volumetric and gravimetric type 
dry feeders appear to be practical for 
large installations. 


In Wisconsin, experience has shown 
that solution feeders are more practical 
for smaller communities. When solu- 
tion feeders are used in hard water 
areas, water softeners are also needed 
in preparing thé solution. Sodium 
fluoride and sodium silicofluoride are 
made up with softened water and 
stored either in a stainless steel tank 
or in large crockery jars. The solution 
is then injected into the water system 
by a solution feed pump which is set 
to make the finished water contain ] 
PPM fluoride. If hydrofluoric acid is 
used, the head on the chemical feeder 
must be changed. These heads can usu- 
ally be obtained at no extra cost and 
are essential because of their non-cor- 
rosive nature. The cost of liquid feed- 
ers, including softeners when needed, 
storage tanks and installation, usually 
ranges from $450 to $2000. 


Background of Fluoridation in 
Wisconsin 


Wisconsin began its pioneering ef- 
forts in fluoridation in 1944 when a 12 
man committee was formed by the 
Wisconsin State Dental Society to pro- 
mote the fluoridation of public water 
supplies. The formation of the com- 
mittee was prompted by the dramatic 
findings of epidemiological studies of 
naturally fluorinated areas in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and other states. 

Believing water containing less than 
1 ppm fluorides to be deficient, the 
committee set as its goal the fluorida- 
tion of all public water supplies in 
Wisconsin. Today, that goal is parti- 
ally realized with 65 per cent of the 
population receiving fluoridation bene- 
fits. 

Education of the public and the 
professions has played an important 
part in Wisconsin’s fluoridation proj- 
ects. Through the use of educational 
tools, such as Kodachrome slides show- 
ing a favorable comparison of the teeth 
of children in fluorinated and non- 
fluorinated areas, much of the early 
criticism of the Dental Socety has 
turned to praise. 


Fluoridation in Illinois 


Although many Illinois cities are 
contemplating the addition of fluorides 
to their water supplies, the final suc- 
cess of fluoridation projects will  de- 
pend upon the wholehearted support 
and approval of dentists in all Illinois 
communities. 

In order that a fluoridation project 
in a community be approved by the 
Illinois Department of Public Health, 
the following steps should be observed: 
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1.A resolution or statement of ap- 
proval must be given by a major- 
ity of local dentists and physicians. 

2. Community officials must go on 
record _as_, favoring. . fluoridation 
through the passage of a resolu- 
tion or ordinance. A sample of the 
type of ordinance commonly used 
is shown below: 


AN ORDINANCE 


RELATIVE TO THE INTRODUCTION OF 
FLUORIDES INTO THE CITY’S WATER 
SYSTEM 
Whereas, it is the opinion of den- 
tal and medical groups that the 
presence of fluoride in drinking 
water will prevent a large portion 

of tooth decay; and 


Whereas, such chemical element is 
not found in an optimal amount 
in the natural supply of water dis- 
tributed to the citizens of the city 
G44 ik hein ; and 

Whereas, the prevalence of dental 
decay may be reduced by adding 
fluorides to water containing less 
than the optimal amount, 

WP ie. bis Seaham of the city of 


(governing body) ‘ 
FN GA do ordain as follows: 


Section 1. Upon receiving the ap- 
proval of the State Department of 
Public Health, and until further 


esrection of the. «0. ...6...: , the 
(governing body) 
a Say lee aigfss W mac ocee is hereby auth- 
(agency or organization) 


orized and directed to provide the 
means and to proceed with the 
addition of approximately one 
and not more than 1.5 parts of 
fluoride to every million parts of 
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water being distributed in the 
water supply system of the City 
Wes ch nia mame 


3.An engineer’s installation plans 
and specifications for the fluorida- 
tion project should be submitted 
to the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Division of Sanitary 
Engineering for review and ap- 
proval. 

After these steps have been com- 
pleted and approved by the Illinois 
Department of Public Health, the 
community may proceed with the ad- 
dition of the chemical. 

The Division of Dental Health of 
the State Department of Public Health 
has prepared packets of material con- 
taining bibliographies, reprints, and 
other original materials for the use of 
local dental societies interested in 
sponsoring fluoridation of their local 
water supply. 

Through first hand observation of 
fluoridation in Wisconsin, special re- 
gional and national conferences, and 
a careful study of fluoridation litera- 
ture, the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Division of Dental Health, 
has assembled a comprehensive amount 
of information on fluoridation. Mem- 
bers of the dental staff of the Division 
will be happy to personally assist local 
dentists in the promotion of fluorida- 
tion. It is the belief of the Division 
that fluoridation is the greatest and 
most practical preventive measure that 
public health dentistry has ever had 
at its disposal. Wisconsin’s fluoridation 
slogan—“What are we waiting for?”— 
may well be applied to Illinois. 











by Walter J. Gonwa, D.D.S. 


Preventive Dentistry 


In talking with a dentist some time ago I heard 
him remark that each time he made a denture he 
felt that somewhere along the line a dentist had 
failed. This if course is not true for several reasons. 
First, as we know, there are various causes for loss 
of teeth such as internal disturbances, etc. Secondly, 
it is impossible to force patients to follow the rules 
of oral hygiene and to have their teeth given proper 
care. However, it has been proved that much can 
be done by educating the people along the lines of 
dental health and teaching them the wisdom of 
professional dental care. 

The number of patients using the six months 
check-up is increasing in most offices where this practice is followed. I overheard 
an assistant say when dismissing a patient, “Never say goodbye; instead say, we 
will see you in six months.” This, I believe, is good psychology. 

A great stride has been made. We know that a much larger percentage of 
teeth is saved today than in the past. By continuity in dental research and 
cooperation with the dental division of the department of public health we 
must continue to teach oral hygiene. This can be done through our schools 
and any other organizations where parents and children can be reached, as 
well as in personal contacts with the patients in our office. 

We must familiarize ourselves with the dental and economic problems of the 
public and must play an active role in the development and administration of 
all public health dental activities, insisting upon policies and measures that pro- 
tect the rights of all concerned. By keeping in close touch with the rapidly chang- 
ing social and economic movement now under way we will be able to check any 
undue extension of socialized dentistry. At the same time we must always be 
watching for ways of improving our operative procedures and of assisting in 
every way to promote better dental health. 

Dentistry can be counted upon to do its part as it has done ever since it 
was first conceived as a profession in 1839. 

Its beginning was very humble, progress was slow and arduous, but during 
its one hundred and eleven years, dentistry has achieved a position in its 
accomplishments, in its standing among the learned professions, and in the 
good that it has accomplished for the people, that no other profession has 
ever achieved in so short a space of time. Many great, conscientious, hard- 
working men with vision have been responsible for this progress, and to them 
the members of the dental profession and the people, who have shared the 
(Continued on page 314) 
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EDITORIALS 





Dental Health Education of Laity 


An article by Michael R. Moran in the June issue of the ILLINoIs DENTAL Jour- 
NAL tells about the various methods at our disposal for disseminating dental 
health education material. To be stressed is the fact that the physical act of dis- 
seminating this material is one of our important duties as dentists. 

Like many other jobs, that of being a dentist is much more complex than 
it was even ten years ago; the responsibilities assumed with the degree of 
D.D.S. are now immeasurably greater. Dental science has advanced so that now 
we know quite a bit more about most dental diseases and their possible cure or 
control. To offset this, the dental disease rate, especially the caries rate in chil- 
dren, has advanced to a point where the available dentists can just about keep 
up with it. 

The problem now is to educate people so that they will avail themselves of all 
possible prophylactic and operative dental measures; for the dentist to know these 
measures is not enough. 

Specifically, each dentist would do well to have several concise stories to tell 
his patients about some of the available preventive measures. These stories could 
include one on the topical application of sodium fluoride, fluoride in drinking 
water, tooth brushing, ammoniated dentifrices, chlorophyl in dentifrices, home 
and professional care of the teeth of children, periodic examination and pro- 
phylaxis by a dentist to name but a few. A dentist can secure various adjuncts 
for this type of teaching; they will graphically illustrate his ideas, save his chair 
time, and give the patient a lasting illustration of his talk. 

The American Dental Association has a very fine and varied supply of these 
teaching adjuncts in the form of printed booklets, charts, etc. A catalogue of 
their complete stock may be obtained by writing to The American Dental Asso- 
ciation, Council on Dental Health Education, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Orchids To Public Policy Committee 


One of the biggest and most important services that each member of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society gets for his dues money is that done by the Public 
Policy Committee. John Green, Springfield, is the long-time chairman of this 
committee; in the last decade his chairmanship was interrupted just long 
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enough for him to serve as President-Elect and then President of the state society. 

Even when this committee has no report to make at an Annual Meeting, it 
has done a large chunk of work in just following the current legislation in 
our big state to see that none of it is detrimental to dentistry. So, we should 
like to present a small bouquet to this important committee. It is doing an 
around the clock job of watching out for our legislative interests. 


Alphabetical Directory Next Month 


The alphabetical Directory of the entire state membership will be published 
next month in the August issue of the JouRNAL, This is the only directory that 
will be published by the state society for the current year; therefore, those in- 
terested in a membership directory should plan to save this issue. Formerly, an 
alphabetical directory, by component societies, was published by the Secretary’s 
office in The Transactions. Since the Transactions are now published in the 
JournaL, this directory has been dropped. 


Dentists’ Hobbies Series Started 


Last month the JouRNAL published the first of a series of monthly articles on 
the hobbies of dentists. It was our thought that the members would enjoy read- 
ing about the recreational hobbies of their fellow dentists—because they are 
interesting and because some men might like to try these hobbies in their own 
free time. 

If you have a hobby that you think other dentists might be interested in, why 
not write it up for the JouRNAL! As we have a number of hobby stories on hand, 
please correspond with the JourNAL before writing your story. 


Dodd Reappointed Health Advisor 


Lloyd H. Dodd, Decatur, former president of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
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has been reappointed by Governor Adlai Stevenson as a member of the Board of 
Public Health Advisors. The appointment of Dr. Dodd by the Governor last 
‘year marked the first time a dentist had served on this Board. Governor Steven- 
son is to be highly commended for the reappointment of this able spokesman for 
. dentistry to such an important advisory board. 

During the past year, upon recommendation from the Board, the Governor 
set the wheels in motion which restored Public Health Dentistry in Illinois to a 
Divisional status. ‘This could well set a precedent which some other states may 
follow. 

The members of the Board of Public Health Advisors are: E. A. Piszczek, M.D., 
Chairman, Chicago; E. P. Coleman, M.D., Canton; Edison Dick, Chicago; James 
H. Hutton; M.D., Chicago, and Lloyd H. Dodd, D.D.S., Decatur. 


Keith Retires as Fortnightly Editor 


James H. Keith is retiring as editor of The Fortnightly Review of the Chicago 
Dental Society to become President-Elect of the Chicago society. He has been 
editor for five years, and in that time has produced a wonderful publication. 
Having been an editor now for some little time we can vouch for the amount of 
man hours required to get a bimonthly journal under cover for five years—it 
takes a lot of hours! 

Chicago is losing a good editor and gaining a fine president. We wish person- 
ally, and for the State Society, to congratulate Dr. Keith on his five years of 
editorial service to dentistry, and to wish him every success when he comes into 
the presidency of the Chicago Dental Society. 

We welcome Marvin Chapin, Chicago, new editor of The Fortnightly Review, 
to his job. May his deadline never haunt him.—Wm. P. Schoen, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., 
M.D.S. 


President's Page 


(Contnued from page 311) 


benefits, owe a debt of gratitude. 


The many thousands of dentists, who through the years have been priv- 
ileged to contribute at least a small part of this structure of progress, are truly 
grateful for the opportunity afforded them. 7 have been good to dentistry 
and dentistry has been good to them. 

With this thought in mind I am sure our sci will forge ahead in 


developing the field of preventive dentistry until it will reach even greater 
heights. 
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From The Secretary 


Status of Members in Service Settled 


The following action was approved 
by the Executive Council of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society on May 9, 
1951: 

“That authorization be granted 
to the Membership Committee to 
consider members who were in 
service prior to March 1, 1951, as 
members in goodstanding. ‘Those 
men to pay A.D.A. dues and the 
dues of their Component Society 
unless Component dues are 
waived.” 


The above action means that any 
member in service in 1950 or before 
March 1, 1951, will be continued on 
the membership roll and that such 
members will retain their continuity of 
membership to apply on Fellow and 
Life Membership in the Illinois State 
Dental Society. 

However, the Component Secretary 
shall collect the A.D.A. dues and for- 
ward the remittance to the State Sec- 
retary’s office with the 1951 member- 
ship cards. 


Annual State Meeting Dates Changed 


This announcement is to inform officially the membership of the IIllinois 
State Dental Society of the dates for the 88th Annual Meeting of our Society. 
They are as follows: May 19 through May 22, 1952. The meeting will be held 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Illinois. The Executive Council at 
the last annual meeting voted for the dates of May 5 through 8, but we found 
those dates were not available at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. Due to the fact 
that the Indiana State Meeting falls in the second week of May, we will hold our 
meeting May 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1952.—Paul W. Clopper, D.D.S., Secretary, II- 


linois State Dental Society. 


Going Into Service? 


Any Illinois dentist who is going into the Armed Forces is asked to 
notify Secretary Paul W. Clopper, 623 Jefferson Building, Peoria 2, IIli- 
nois. Please give your expected change of address if it is known or state 
where you wish dental society correspondence to be mailed. 
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Miniature Automobiles 


built as a hobby 


Man’s greatest achievement through- 
out the centuries has been his ability to 
create with his hands; it has given him 
a great deal of pleasure and pride; and 
at the same time has brought him a 
great deal of profit,. not only in mone- 
tary values, but also in helping him to 
live a happier, healthier, and easier 
life. For this reason alone, of all the 
arts and crafts, the reproduction in 
miniature has always been one of the 
most fascinating of hobbies. 

The phases of model building are 
many; miniature railroads, furniture, 
boats, airplanes, circus wagons, and the 
one that this article is written about, 
small, ancient automobiles or jalopies 
more often called “Old Timers.” 

Not only is the building of these 
miniature cars very interesting, but also 
the historical background of the auto- 
motive industry unfolds with each 
model that is built. The days of the 
cry “get a horse” seem like only yester- 
day. Yet it was in 1900 at Madison 
Square Garden in New York that the 
first automobile show was _ held. 
Thirty-four cars were shown including 
those powered by steam, gas and elec- 
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by N. S. Dubrow, D.D.S. 


tricity. Today the automobile show is 
an important annual event. 

The manufacturing of automobiles 
grew into one of the major industries 
in the United States in a relatively 
short time. However, of equal inter- 
est are many of the industrial under- 
takings that sprang up across the coun- 
try as a result of the new automotive 
field. One of these was Murine, “a 
tonic for the Auto Eye”, which ap- 
peared in 1907. One of their early ad- 
vertisements read like this: “Murine in 
a Tonic for the Auto Eye. Soothes and 
Quickly Cures Eyes Inflamed by Ex- 
posure to Strong Winds and Dust.” In 
1908 another manufacturer’s ad read: 
“Brown Dust Guards make the dustiest 
roads delightful. They give you abso- 
lute cleanliness and comfort, even 
when traveling at highest speed (up to 
25 miles per hour). Your most delicate 
clothes cannot be soiled if there is a 
Brown Dust Guard on your car,” 

In 1904 the public read; “Many 
people are troubled with bronchial 
and throat afflictions during cold 
weather and remain indoors the great- 
er part of the winter. If a Scott Muffler 
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is worn when going out, those sus- 
ceptible to zero weather will find that 
the Scott Muffler makes zero weather 
pleasant. They are neat and attractive 
and really add to ones appearance. 

Need we mention what happened to 
Milady’s Fashions with the growth of 
the automobile industry. The motor- 
ing lady needed clothes that would 
withstand the dust when it was dry, 
the rain when it was wet, and the wind 
when it blew—which was always. 


Godfrey Started It All 


I first became interested in the build- 
ing of miniature cars because my wife 
happened to see some finished models 
displayed on an Arthur Godfrey TV 
program. She expressed a desire to 
have a few as knick-knacks, but the 
idea was dropped for several months. 
Finally she went into a hobby shop and 
brought home a kit with all the neces- 
sary details and die-cast and die cut 
parts. 

After looking over the plans, the 
project seemed to be a rather difficult 
one, but it became a true challange. 
Realizing that all the armamentaria 
required to make the car were a razor 
blade and some sand paper, I pro- 
ceded to follow the instuctions. As the 
parts were glued together and the car 
began to take shape, I became aware 
that I was constructing what was truly 
a nostalgic antique. 

The kit as bought in the hobby shop 
contains all the necessary parts to make 
up one type of car. If one wishes to 
procede just a little farther than the 
plans call for, all the extra materials 
can be found around the house, such 
as scraps of tin, pins, cotton, cloth, etc. 
All of the difficult parts of the car are 
stamped in balsa wood or tag-board. 


All the craftsman has to do is to take 
them apart and assemble them accord- 
ing to plans, pictures, and written in- 
structions. 

The first step is to build the frame of 
the car, and then add to this frame- 
work the radiator, floor boards, and 
seats. Special instructions for tufting 
the seats are included so that the model 
will look realistic, This can be done by 
padding the seats with cotton, cover- 
ing the cotton with cloth and then 
sewing in the tufts with a medium 
weight (#60) thread. In this case, be 
sure that the thread is pulled up snug 
and that a single strand only goes from 
button to button, so that the diagonal 
and straight line plan is followed. If 
this seems too difficult to do, there is 
another plan by which the seats may be 
built. 

After the seats are cemented in place 
the springs are built and added to the 
model. Now you .are ready to build 
the undercarriage, and add the axels 
and wheels. Next you make the fender 
braces which are bent from wire. In- 
cidentally, a few dental instruments, 
like wire bending pliers, come in handy 
when making parts such as these fend- 
er braces. Finally the fenders and run- 
ning boards are fixed into position. 

When this much of your car is com- 
pleted one of the final steps is painting. 
Fine instructions as to the type of 
original finish can be followed to give 
a very authentic, realistic and ex- 
quisitely decorative air to your repro- 
duction. 

After the painting is finished, you 
are ready for the final touches such as 
adding lights, horn, steering wheel, 
hand brakes, hand levers and foot 
pedals. At this stage your dental skill 
will and more dental equipment will 
be needed as these are all extremely 
small pieces to work with in the hands. 
The light brackets, fender braces, hand 
rails, etc. are all made from wire bent 
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The 1904 Oldsmobile pictured above is one of the miniature cars in Dr. Dubrow's 
collection. This model inspired the song, "In My Merry Oldsmobile" popular in the 





early 1900's. 


into shape and soldered together. 

The finished models are so colorful, 
so realistic, so authentic that you, your- 
self, will be amazed. You will feel 
well rewarded for your efforts when 
you show these models to your friends 
and hear their praises. 


Collection Includes Rare Models — 


My collection of finished cars now 
numbers eleven. It includes a 1909 
Stanley Steamer, one of the best known 
of all antique autos. Everyone recalls 
the famous “‘steamers,” or has heard of 
them in song and story. Length 8”. 
I also have a 1900 Packard. Even 
then Packard could say, “ask the man 
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who owns one,” so proud were they of 
the merits of their car. This rare 
model is truly a “horseless carriage” 
plainly showing its horse-and-buggy 
origin. Length 634”. All the cars I'll 
mention in the next several lines are 
included in my collection. A 1909 
Model “T” Ford: The car became 
known as “the average man’s car” be- 
cause of its economy, roominess and de- 
pendable performance. A “Touring” 
Model, the 1909 “T”’ was the first Ford 
to feature left-hand steering. Length 
8”. A 1910 Model “T” Ford: The 


“Torpedo” model. This roadster with 
its folding top and long, rakish fenders 
was one of the most popular cars of its 
Length 8”. A 1903 Model “A” 
Ford. A real collector’s item, this was 
the first Model “A” Ford, forerunner 
of a great line of cars. Engine was lo- 
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cated under the seat, and the entrance 
to the rear seat was through a back 
door. Length 8”. <A 1911 Maxwell: 
Outstanding in appearance and _per- 
formance, its reliability made it a 
choice of physicians and businessmen. 
This two-cylinder Roadster was one of 
the “Big Four” in its day. Length 
74%". A 1904 Oldsmobile: (see cut) 
This “curved dash” model is a must for 
every collector and hobbyist. It is re- 
membered as one of the favorite early 
autos, popularized by Gus Edwards’ 
song, “In My Merry Oldsmobile” in 
1905. Length 6”. A 1911 Buick “Bug”: 
This little roadster was a typical ex- 
ample of smart styling in its day. The 
“Bug” was a remarkably well engi- 
neered car and gave its owners many 
miles of trouble-free: driving. Length 
714%”. A 1914 Stutz Bearcat: The most 
fabulous sports car in history, it was 
known as “the car that made good in 
a day.” The Stutz has become a legend 
in fact and fiction. Admired by mil- 
lions, yet actually owned and driven by 
few, it cost $6,000. Length 1014”. A 
1903 Rambler: The forerunner of to- 
day’s Nash. Incidentally, Nash _ is 
building a model known as the Ram- 
bler again this year. The engine was 
under the seat and drive was by means 
of a sprocket chain in the early car. 
It came with a dos-ados seat, ancestor 
of the well known rumble seat. Length 
614”. A 1910 International Harvester: 


This model is a rarity since few people 
know that this company ever built 
passenger cars. The model is equipped 
with the once famous “mother-in-law” 
seat. Length 814”. The 1903 Cadil- 
lac: This early model, although a far 
cry from the luxurious and powerful 
Cadillac we know today, was still one 
of the finest and most dependable cars 
of its time. Length 7”. 

At the present time a new model is 
in the making. It is a 1906 “Old 16” 
Locomobile. It was this car that won 
the historic Vanderbilt Cup and was 
the most famous of all old racing cars 
in existence. It was the first car to suc- 
cessfully challenge the road racing su- 
premacy of the great European cars. 
This model is from the original “Old 
16” now owned by Peter Helek, the 
well known artist. Length 10”. The 
other model in construction is a 1913 
Mercer Raceabout: One of the rarest 
of American cars, it was perhaps the 
most famous sport car of its day. Con- 
struction was rugged and performance 
was high, even by today’s standards. 
Length 914. All of these models are 
built to 34” scale. 

These “Nostalgic Antiques” are now 
reposing in my wife’s china cabinet in 
our dining room, awaiting their per- 
manent home in a showcase in the den. 
If anyone is at all interested in seeing 
them, it will give me a great deal of 
pleasure to show them. 
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DECADE DIARY 


by Neil D. Vedder, D.D.S. 





July 1941 


Two paragraphs from the Declaration of Independence, under the caption 
“Independence Day”, very appropriately occupied the Frontispiece page of this 
issue. 

Next was “Dental Preparedness: 1917 and 1941”, which went into some detail 
to show how much better was the latter set up, but found there still was much 
room for improvement. 

Then followed “State Supreme Court Upholds Illinois Practice Act on Adver- 
tising Laboratories”, analyzing and commenting on the decision given in the 
case of Edward Lasdon and others against John J. Hallihan, former director of 
the Department of Registration and Education. 

Editorials were: (a) “Old Wine In New Bottles”, calling attention to the 
Journal’s new type dress and a redesigned cover; (b) “Dental Preparedness: 1917 
and 1941”, and “July 4, 1941”, both of which referred to preceeding articles in 
this July number. 


August 1941 


With another war at hand this issue started with a thorough article titled 
“Dental Rehabilitation Problems in Registrants Under Selective Service and 
Training Act.” 

Next followed three scentific papers, all of more than usual interest. The first 
one was a triple viewpoint affair on “The Treatment of Vincents Infection” and 
there was then as now some difference of opinion. The essayists were Warren 
Schram, R. G. Kesel, and Joseph G. Kostrubala. 

The second paper was “So Called ‘Intra-Follicular Caries’ ”, by Wm. G. Skillen, 
which was quite worth while and caused this writer to concentrate and use his 
dictionary a bit more than usual. 

The third paper was ‘Filling Materials for Deciduous Teeth”, by Corvin Stine, 
which impartially described each material in use then, and their merits in the 
writer’s opinion. 

Editorials were: (a) ‘First Class Mail”, describing a new JoURNAL department 
inviting letters containing controversial information; (b) “Dental Rehabilita- 
ton”, which told of provisions of the Selective Service Act; (c) “End of October”, 
urging our members to attend the A.D.A. meeting at Houston in October; (d) 
“On Continuing Education”, relating to the contemplated Study Club program 
for the coming winter; and (e) ““T'wo Dollars a Year”, describing what the con- 
templated increase in our Illinois State Dental Society dues would do for each 
of its members. 
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Fourth Annual Caravan Tour 


District Date City Local Chairman Councilman 
Southern Sept. 24 Collinsville C. W. Harrison Gordon Smith 
Central Western Sept. 25 Springfield Joseph Link R. H. Fell 
Central Sept. 26 Peoria Phil Chain H. A. Hindman 
Central Eastern Oct. 1 Danville J. Hancock Wilfred S. Peters 
Northeastern Oct. 2 Kankakee John A. Zwisler L. Wayne Graham 
Northwestern Oct. 3 Rockford Stewart Sowle C. F. Isenberger 

Program 


Dr. P. G. Vierheller, Washington University 
Dental School, St. Louis, Missouri. Subject: “A 
Practical Technic For Full Denture Construc- 


Afternoon tion.” 
Subject: “Oral Surgery For The General Prac- 
titioner.” (Speaker to be announced.) 
y Dr. Robert Kesel, University of Illinois School 
: of Dentistry, Chicago, Illinois. Subject: Fluo- 
Evening 


ridation of City Water Supplies or some phase 
of Public Health Dentistry. 


Ross H. Bradley, Chairman 
Study Club Committee 
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Society Adopts Group Hospitalization Plan 


At its last meeting the Executive 
Council of the Illinois State Dental 
Society approved a Group Hospital- 
ization Plan to be made available to 
members of the State Society who are 
active in the dental profession and 
under age 70. The Plan is underwrit- 
ten by the North American Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago, and will 
be administered by Parker, Aleshire & 
Company, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. They are also the 
administrators of the Society’s present 
Group Disability Plan. 

The officers and council have felt 
for some time that a desirable Group 
Hospitalization Plan of this type 
should be made available to members 
of Component Societies who do not 
now have such a Plan, and also to 
supplement Plans now in effect in 
other Component Societies. After care- 
ful study by a special committee of 
the Illinois State Dental Society, con- 
sisting of L. E. Steward, Peoria, Chair- 
man; C. L. Jordan, Olney, and George 
W. Hax, Chicago, this Group Hos- 
pitalization Plan was selected. 

In addition to providing hospital- 
ization coverage for the members, em- 
ployees of members are eligible to 
participate, providing such employees 
are under 70 years of age and are 
engaged on a full time clerical, super- 
visory or professional basis in a busi- 
ness which qualifies the member. De- 
pendents’ hospitalization protection is 
also included for both eligible mem- 
bers and employees, with a special fea- 
ture for dependent children ages 19 
to 25. 

At the present time all eligible in- 
dividuals may apply without evidence 
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of insurability, and the individual 
Certificate cannot be terminated ex- 
cept for non-payment of premium, 
ceasing to be a member of the So- 
ciety or, in the case of employees, ceas- 
ing to be employed by a member. The 
member is not required to participate 
in the Plan in order that one or all 
of his employees may apply. 


If any member is now participating 
in the Group Sickness and Accident 
Plan, he may retain the optional hos- 
pital indemnity and/or surgical sched- 
ule in addition to this Plan. In the 
event of a claim, full benefits will be 
paid under both Group Plans. 


The following benefits are included 
in this comprehensive coverage, apply 
to each insured individual or family 
member, and are paid in full for each 
confinement: $8.00 Daily Hospital In- 
demnity for up to ninety days; up to 
$200 Miscellaneous Hospital Expense, 
including drugs, dressings, operating 
room, x-rays, etc.; up to $150 Maxi- 
mum Schedule of Surgical Operation 
Fees; $3.00 Daily Physician’s Fees, if 
hosptal confined and no surgery is per- 
formed; an optional $500 Additional 
Accident Expense Reimbursement Pro- 
vision. Five classifications of rates are 
used depending upon the number of 
dependents included, and any indivi- 
dual may choose the Plan most suited 
to his needs, 


We suggest you review carefully the 
complete information you received by 
mail. If you desire any further infor- 
mation, we ask that you please contact 
Parker, Aleshire & Company.—L. E. 
Steward, Chairman, Insurance Com- 
mittee, Illinois State Dental Society. 








FIRST CLASS MAIL 


May 9, 1951 
Secretary 
Illinois State Dental Society 
Jefferson Building 
Peoria, Illinois 


Dear Sir: 


We are interested in securing full time instructors in the 
departments of: 
Applied Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
Crowns and Fixed Partial Dentures 
Full and Removable Partial Dentures 
Orthodontia 

and in our Admitting Clinic. 

Applicants should have ranked in the upper quarter of their 
classes while attending dental college. In character they should 
be above reproach. They should possess initiative and be 
able to assume responsibility. They should be adaptable and 
understanding in human relationships. Fundamental interest 
in teaching is an essential qualification; experience in teaching 
is desirable . 

The applicant for the position in the Department of 
Applied Materia Medica and Therapeutics should have a degree 
in pharmacy as well as in dentistry, and be interested in and 
prepared to carry on research. The position in Orthodontia 
requires an instructor who has completed at least two years 
of advanced work in orthodontia in an approved college. 

Salary ranges from $2,930 to $5,000. 


We shall appreciate your referring any qualified persons 
who are interested. 


Sincerely yours, 


/s/ Allan G. Brodie,Dean , 


University of Illinois, College of Dentistry 
808 South Wood Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


summer 1951 


LOYOLA 


On June 13, 1951 Loyola University 
School of Dentistry, Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, held its sixty-fourth 
annual graduation exercises at the 
Granada Theater, graduating with 
other divisions of Loyola University. 

Seventy-four men received their de- 
grees of Doctor of Dental Surgery. The 
Reverend R. I. Gannon, S. J. gave 
the graduation address. 

Following the commencement exer- 
cises there was a luncheon at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel for the graduates, 
their parents and friends. Dean A. 
Raymond Baralt, Jr., acted as toast- 
master at the luncheon, and Dr. Harry 
Sicher was the guest speaker. 

Dr. Warren Willman, Professor of 
Operative Dentistry for the past 
twenty-eight years, was presented with 
a fountain pen desk set. Dr. Willman 
announced his resignation last month. 

Omicron Kappa Upsilon awards 
were presented to Drs. J. Parma, L. D. 
Redden, J. Rushing, J. B. Estaver, 
R. V. Frey, and R. Novak. Alpha Sig- 
ma Nu, National Honorary Jesuit Fra- 
ternity, keys were presented to Charles 
Beeftink and L. D. Redden. 

—Andrew W. Sauer, Jr. 
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On May 18, 1951 the Loyola Dental 
School Chapter of the Student Ameri- 
can Dental Association in Chicago 
presented a Student Clinic Day at the 
College. This activity culminated the 
first year of activity for the student 
group, and was sponsored by its mod- 
erator, Dr. William B. Martin, and 
Dean A. Raymond Baralt, Jr. of 
Loyola. Classes were suspended for 
the occasion while the students pre- 
sented five original papers and over 
twenty clinics, 

The officers of the student organiza- 
tion, James Estaver, Chairman; Luther 
Watson, Vice-Chairman, and Ernest F. 
Lidge, Jr., Secretary, also arranged 
three other all school programs during 
the year. Speakers at these earlier 
meetings were Dr. LeRoy M. Ennis, 
President-Elect of the American Dental 
Association, Dr. E. F. Wendel and Dr. 
T. M. Graber. 


NORTHWESTERN 


The week of June 4 featured the 
Dental School’s participation in the 
Northwestern University Centennial, a 
five day Homecoming program. The 








Alumni School convened on Monday 
and Tuesday for a program wherein 
the departments of Pedodontics, Oper- 
ative Dentistry, Periodontia, Complete 
Dentures, Partial Dentures, Oral Surg- 
ery, Dental Hygiene and Orthodontia 
participated, 

The essays that made up the pro- 
gram for Wednesday and Thursday 
were enthusiastically received, and 
words of praise emanated from those in 
attendance for the splendid programs 
that Doctor Arne Rommes, General 
Chairman, and his associates as- 
sembled. The essayists were guest 
speakers as well as faculty. 

A part of Wednesday was devoted to 
a meeting of the Alumni at which time 
the members of the Class of 1901 re- 
ceived their honor awards. Bill King, 
alumni executive secretary, presented 
the certificates to twenty-seven mem- 
bers who returned for his fiftieth year 
reunion. Doctor Loren D. Sayre be- 
came President of the Dental Alumni 
for the coming year. 

The Academic Conference sponsored 
. by the Dental School, the Medical 
School, and the Department of Soci- 
ology took place Thursday evening 
and all day Friday. The subject was 
“Problems of an Aging Population.” 

Alumni from all parts of the United 
States as well as Canada, Hawaii, 
Greece and Columbia returned for this 
special occasion. Preparation of scien- 
tific exhibits by each department 
served as.a medium to attract visitors 
to all parts of the school, thus enabling 
our alumni to view the many items of 
equipment and additional facilities in 
the rehabilitation of the school. 

The class of 1921 held their thirtieth 
reunion. Doctor Nishimura of Hawaii, 
a member of the class, sent dozens of 
orchids and antheriums to add color to 
the various meeting rooms. 

The annual banquet honoring the 
senior class was held on Wednesday 


night in the Furniture Club of Amer- 
ica. Omicron Kappa Upsilon Honor 
Fraternity selected Payson S. Wild, 
Vice President and Dean of Faculties 
of Northwestern University, to deliver 
the address: “What’s Happening in 
American Foreign Policy.”” Honor keys 
were awarded to twelve members of the 
senior class. Three members of the 
faculty received keys. Two young lad- 
ies shared honors for the honor plaque 
of the Hygienist’s class. Dr, Eugene 
Bodmer was elected President of Omi- 
cron Kappa Upsilon Fraternity for the 
coming year. 

On Monday, June 11, a warm sun 
and a bright sky made the ninety- 
third commencement a memorable 
day. On Deering Meadow of the Ev- 
anston Campus eighty-six senior stu- 
dents and seventeen graduate students 
received their degrees. Diplomas were 
given to twenty-four hygienists. 

—J. Robert Schumaker 


ILLINOIS 


Drs. Theodore B. Kurtz, Arnold A. 
Zimmerman, and W. Howard Kubacki 
have been named the recipients of the 
Nell Snow ‘Talbot Instructorship 
Awards for 1950-51 at the University 
of Illinois College of Dentistry. 

The awards are presented by each 
class to the instructor, who, in the es- 
timation of the students, has shown 
helpfulness, excellency, and interest in 
his instruction to the greatest degree. 

Both the freshman and sophomore 
classes selected Dr. Zimmerman for 
their awards. Dr. Kurtz also received 
a double honor, having been selected 
by students in both the junior and sen- 
ior year classes. Drs, Zimmerman and 
Kurtz received keys in the form of 
golden apples. In addition, their 
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names will be inscribed on a plaque to 
be placed in the Chicago Illini Union, 
the student activity center. 


Dr. Kubacki, who was prominently 
mentioned in the balloting of all four 
classes, received the all-school Nell 
Snow Talbot Instructorship Award. 
In recognition, he received a key in 
the form of a golden apple. 


Dr. Byron G. Butt has been named 
recipient of the Alpha Omega Scholar- 
ship Award presented annually at the 
University of Illinois College of Den- 
tistry. 

The award, consisting of a medal 
and a certificate, is presented to the 
senior student who maintained the 
highest scholastic average for the four 
years of dental study. 


Dr. William T. Raleigh received the 
Simon Kessler Memorial Award, pre- 
sented annually by the University of 
Illinois Dental Club of New York to 
the student showing the greatest prog- 


ress during his four years of registra- 
tion. 

The Frederick B. Noyes Seminar 
Prize in Dentistry was presented to 
Drs. Charles W. Crooks, Vernon R. 
Damer, and Milton J. Knapp. Their 
prize-winning paper was entitled “An 
Oral Hygiene Study in a _ Public 
School.” 

Eight seniors whose scholastic avers- 
ages place them in the highest 12 per- 
cent of the class were elected to mem- 
bership in Omicron Kappa Upsilon, 
national honorary dental fraternity. 
The new members include Drs. Butt, 
Frank L. Ireland, Sanford A. Bear, 
Ian M. West, Gerald H. Borden, Fred- 
erick W. Gibson, William J. Seidel, 
and Damer. 

Three faculty members also were 
initiated into the organization. They 
are Drs. Robert H. Lundgren, assist- 
ant in full and removable partial den- 
tures, and Arthur Marc and Joseph 
L. Morros, both instructors in oper- 
ative dentistry. 
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Facts on Animals 


used in medical research 


A recent article entitled “How Mir- 
acle Drugs Are Born” (Mod. Hosp., 
July 1950) contained some very inter- 
esting and concise points in favor of 
the use of unclaimed, unwanted, stray 
and mongrel dogs and cats by medical 
research scientists, Experiments using 
such animals have been responsible for 
the perfection of many new “chemi- 
cals” and their transformation into 
life-saving “drugs” during the past 
twenty years. It is important that we 
realize the following facts. 

1. The Anticruelty Society of Chi- 
cago collects 23,900 dogs and 19,100 
cats per year {10 year average) but 
finds homes for only 3.6 per cent of the 
dogs and 0.6 per cent of the cats. The 
rest die in a “euthanasia chamber.” 

2. If medical schools attempted to 
raise their own dogs these would cost 
more than $75 each. 

3. By killing 50,000 dogs per year 
the misguided “humane” organizations 
in the Chicago area destroyed a poten- 
tial $3,750,000 citizens’ contribution 
to the heart, cancer and infantile paral- 
ysis drives. 

4. For many experiments omnivor- 
ous dogs are better for medical research 
than are herbivorous monkeys. 


5. The intestinal flora of the dog’s 
intestines are more closely allied to 
man than are those of any other ex- 
perimental animal. Thus sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics must be tested in the 
dog to determine their sterilizing effect 
for peritonitis and bowel surgery. 

6. Pregnant dogs were used to show 
that the anticoagulant “dicoumarol” 
may produce fatal fetal hemorrhage if 
used late in human pregnancy to con- 
trol abnormal blood clots. 

7. Pregnant dogs might show the 
cause of dietary blindness of premature 
infants. Which would you prefer? A 
few blind puppies or more blind 
babies? 

8. In modern times all new anes- 
thetic drugs are first tested in labora- 
tory dogs, and the laboratory dog 
whether used in teaching or research is 
anesthetized before surgery and is not 
“cut up alive.” 

9. In England, laboratories are 
licensed to use cats and dogs in med- 
ical research. Germany, under Hitler, 
outlawed the use of the cat and dog 
and used minority groups of human 
beings instead. The Nazi results were 
as best futile and at worst fatal! 

10. The blue baby operation and all 
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cardiovascular surgery has been per- 
fected in the dog. Surgery residents 
learn these operations by practice on 
the citizens’ unwanted stray dogs. 

11. Most of our knowledge of the 
functions of the brain has been ac- 
cumulated by research on cats. 

12. Our pedigreed dogs, mink and 
all of our domestic animals have their 
nutritional and infectious diseases 
cured by knowledge gained in experi- 
mental studies on mongrel dogs. 

13. The only animal counterpart of 
pellagra in man is black tongue of 
dogs, which resulted in the discovery 
of a cure of both these diseases, name- 
ly, nicotinic acid (niacin) 

14. The K-9 Corps during the war 
consisted of pedigreed dogs perform- 
ing tasks too dangerous for man, which 
tasks are now done valiantly and pain- 
lessly by mongrel dogs in the medical 
laboratory. 

15. Federal law rightfully requires 
that scientists assay both parathyroid 
hormone and adrenalin in the anes- 
thetized dog before their use in man. 

16, Only a vociferous 3 per cent of 
the population is against animal ex- 
perimentation, while 85 per cent is in 
favor of turning unclaimed pound 











dogs over to the medical schools and 
research laboratories. 

17. The cause of diabetes and its 
treatment was first discovered in the 
dog. 

18. Bleached white flour was proved 
by medical scientists to be poisonous 
for the dog, and the milling industry 
has voluntarily substituted a nontoxic 
agent. 

19. The anesthetized dog is used to 
train physicians in the use of instru- 
ments to remove trinkets from chil- 
dren’s windpipes. 

20. Digitalis and other potent heart 
drugs are assayed in the cat. 

21. The unwanted cat has supplied 
us with our modern anti-epilepsy drugs 
and our knowledge of the electrical 
activity of the brain. 

22. Many unwanted dogs are used 
to make distemper vaccine and serum 
to prevent and treat distemper in 
pedigreed dogs. 

23. Hookworm infests both man and 
dog so that new remedies for this in- 
festation are first tested in the dog. 

24. Almost all that is known about 
the stomach, intestine, liver and 
adrenal gland was learned by use of 
the dog.—C. C, Preirrer, Pu.D., M.D. 
























COMPONENTS 








WINNEBAGO 


Our May meeting was held on the 
17th at the LaFayette Hotel, where 
everyone enjoyed an unusually fine 
buffet dinner in which the “piece de 
la resistance” was barbecued spare- 
ribs. 

Dr. John M. Spence, Professor of 
Operative Dentistry at the University 
of Illinois, gave a very enlightening, 


illustrated discussion on the “Airabra- ‘ 


sive Technic.” A lively discussion pe- 
riod followed his presentation. 
President Andy Nyboer appointed 
our old favorite, George Lamphere, 
to head the committee to make all 
plans and arrangements for our an- 
nual picnic at Val Hal on June 20. 
There will not be any more regular 
meetings until September. Good va- 
cationing to you.—Carlton D. Reed 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


Dr. Henry Brinkman, Elgin, was 
elected president of the Fox River Val- 
ley Dental society at the May meeting 
held May 16 at the Baker Hotel, St. 


Charles. Other officers elected to serve 
with Dr. Brinkman were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Howard Gillette, Aurora; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. Ralph Muchow, 
Elgin. The board of governors also 
elected were: Dr. L. C, Rasmussen, 
Aurora; Dr. Warne Blackman, Elgin, 
and Dr. Raymond Law, St. Charles. 

The meeting was preceded by a din- 
ner after which the program was pre- 
sented. Dr. John M. Spence, Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Dentistry, 
was the clinician. He showed the film 
“The Airdent Unit.” A large number 
of men were present. 

Dr. Howard Gillette, Aurora; Dr. 
G. M. Livesay, Elgin, and Dr. John 
W. Fuqua, Elgin, members of the Fox 
River Valley dental society, presented 
table clinics at the meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society at Peoria. 

Dr. Walter Sperry and Dr. J. Ran- 
som Rice, Aurora, have received calls 
to service, and will report to their 
respective stations soon. Dr. William 
B. Downs, Aurora, attended an Ortho- 
dontia session in Louisville, Kentucky, 
last month. 

Dr. Arthur L. Roberts, Aurora, will 
leave on a teaching mission to western 
Germany about June 25, and will be 
gone about two months. Points of 
interest which he will visit include 
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the University of Berlin and other 
dental schools where he will speak and 
present clinics. 

Dr. John M. Williams, Aurora, golf 
chairman, has arranged three golf out- 
ings for the members of the society. 
They will be held at DeKalb, St. 
Charles and Aurora. Information on 
these meetings will be forwarded to 
members soon.—P. J, Kartheiser 


MADISON 


Our annual Spring Business and 
Study Club meeting was held at the 
Edwardsville Gun Club March 22. The 
retiring President of our society, Paul 
Maley, presided over this meeting and 


introduced the speaker for the after- ° 


noon. Dr. A. V. Purington, a graduate 
of Harvard Dental School, gave a very 
interesting talk on Practice Manage- 
ment. 

The annual election of officers also 
took place at this meeting. The men 
elected for the ensuing year were: Earl 
K. Vickers, Granite. City, president; 
Lester D. Barton, Staunton, vice-presi- 
dent; and Bernard H. Klueg, Jersey- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. After the in- 
stallation of new officers a delicious 
steak dinner was enjoyed by everyone. 


President Earl Vickers has already 
had two Executive Council meetings, 
with a third scheduled for July 18. He 
has a very active council, and everyone 
is working hard to make both the 
Illinois State Dental Society’s Study 
Club Caravan meeting and the annual 
Fall Outing of our component great 
successes. The Caravan meeting for the 
Southern Illinois District will be held 
at Langer’s Mound Club on U. S. 
Highway #40, near Collinsville, Sep- 
tember 24. The local arrangements 
committee promises a good time, as 
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well as an educational afternoon, to all 
who attend. The ladies are invited. 

A special committee, headed by 
“Our Own Jim Mahoney,” is planning 
a short program to honor those men 
who have practiced 35 and 50 years 
respectively. The awards will be pre- 
sented at the evening program follow- 
ing dinner. 

The annual Fall Outing of this com- 
ponent will be held at the Edwardsville 
Gun Club in October, This is our big 
meeting of the year, and we hope to 
have 100 per cent attendance by both 
the dentists and their ladies. There 
will be golf, trap shooting, boating, 
cards, etc. Smorgasbord will be served 
at 12:30 and dinner at 6:30, Watch 
further issues for the exact date in 
October, and plan to make a day of 
it with the rest of us. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Lee, Granite 
City, are announcing the. recent ar- 
rival of a new son. 

The marriage of Dr. Val Geroff and 
Miss Ruth Marcovsky took place June 
3. Congratulations. 

We are sorry to report that Dr. J. L. 
Bowman, Gillespie, a member of our 
executive council, is in the hospital 
as a result of a broken hip.—Bernard 
H. Klueg 


NORTHWEST 


The picnic will be over by the time 
you boys read this, but I’m going to 
say prematurely that everyone will 
have a good time from the reports 
mentioned to me about the prepara- 
tions being made by the committee. 
Experience counts on such highly es- 
teemed affairs. 

Society business activities have 
waned for the summer and are re- 
placed by thoughts of golf, fishing, 








summer resorting and the like. Lin 
Griffith and Bernie Tyler went about 
this summer vacation in the right 
manner. They made reservations last 
fall for accommodations at Land-o- 
Lakes, Wisconsin. It has been reported 
that they had completely modern dou- 
ble cabin conveniences and also a 
guide available. The guide must have 
been for the purpose of leading the 
good doctors to fish, because Griff 
caught an eight-pound Northern Pike, 
but I hear that if Bernie had not been 
there with the net the boys would have 
eaten canned sardines that night. Gen- 
erally the fishing seemed to be good, 
but I couldn’t get them to say any- 
thing about the guessing games at the 
lodge. 

I tried to get in touch with our 
president, Bill-Cable, to see if there 
was any society business that he wanted 
reported at this time, but learned that 
he is fishing also. This trip should 
yield a piscatorial epic worthy of print 
if the reports of Bill’s outdoorsman 
skills jibe. 

D. S. Wolfe was in Freeport the 
other day on business and had time 
to drop in at my office since he was 
in the Smith Building. It’s an awful 
feeling to be caught red-handed by 
another dentist, fellows, while you 
are thumbing an amalgam to place. 
If I'd known he was coming in I'd 
have at least had a matrix on the 
tooth. Seriously though, it is a good 
feeling to see another dentist while 
you are in your office. It rather re- 
lieves that trapped, lonely feeling that 
sometimes overcomes us among the 
four walls. All day we see faces of 
people who don’t understand what we 
try to teach, or have an opposition to 
understanding for fear that they will 
have to subscribe to discomfort if they 
do understand. We go over and over 
simple principles, sometimes backward 
for variety in the routine of helping 


people to what they need—and then 
in the midst of these doldrums a nebu- 
lus of hope appears which takes shape 
as the face of a friend, one who under- 
stands, a fellow dentist.—Dave Roe 


DECATUR 


The Decatur District has been rather 
active the last few weeks. Of pro- 
fessional interest was a trip by our 
local Study Club to President Hal 
Gronlund’s office in Clinton. The pur- 
pose was a demonstration of the Air- 
brasive machine. Hal trundled the 500 
pound monster out into his waiting 
room for a preliminary examination. 
After carefully explaining its parts and 
action, he turned the thing on. At 
the first blast several of our older men 
hit for cover, fearing an atomic re- 
action. Being reassured by Hal, they 
approached cautiously and later got 
into the spirit of the occasion by per- 
sonally exposing a few pulp chambers 
in bone teeth. Hal then cut a couple 
of cavities on “live bait,” the patient 
seemed composed. We still wonder if 
this patient’s occupation had anything 
to do with his composure; he is a weld- 
er and boiler-maker. The Study Club 
is still trying to arrive at a verdict on 
the machine, but is very appreciative to 
Hal for a fine instructive evening. 

Decatur Macon County Hospital re- 
cently changed its policy toward the 
dental profession. Any member of our 
Society now can have full staff privi- 
leges after meeting the necessary pro- 
fessional requirements. We feel this is 
a great step in effecting better céopera- 
tion between the hospital, physicians, 
and dentists. 


The Reid-Goodwin fishing trip to 
Kentucky Lake was a big success. I 
think a few of the fellows really caught 
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fish, Sixteen of the boys made the trip. 
One of the sponsors, Walt Winter, had 
last minute children trouble, and did 
his fishing off the back porch at home. 

The ladies of the recently organized 
Dental Wives Auxiliary entertained 
their husbands at a picnic, with head- 
quarters at the Bill Tener’s. Square 
dancing, good food, and television fea- 
tured the evening. “I think he’s out in 
the barn” was a phrase widely used 
during the evening by the lady host- 
esses. Everyone had a fine time and 
we hope the ladies will repeat the deal. 

The Austin Stiles are in California 
for a visit. The old circuit rider, Lloyd 
Dodd, is home for a few days. He has 
been managing practices all over North 
America. Burton Holmes has nothing 
on him. 

Old Paul B. B. is still square danc- 
ing with the publishers of the local 
newspapers. If his health holds out, 
maybe they will get him a new photo- 
graph. 

I just took over this job from our 
last able editor, Bud Saunders, and am 
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a little rusty. Hope to have more news 
next month.—E. J. Douglas 


LASALLE 


The following resolution was pre- 
sented at the May meeting of the 
LaSalle County Dental Society in Otta- 
wa, and passed unanimously by those 
present. 

Resolved: That any member of the 
LaSalle County Dental Society who is 
65 years or older, and is a Life Mem- 
ber in good standing in the Illinois 
State Dental Society and the American 
Dental Society, and is exempt from 
paying dues in those societies, shall 
also be exempt from paying dues in 
his local society. 

This resolution was drawn up by 
Dr. George ‘Schneider, LaSalle, and 
presented by Dr. Hugh E. Black, La- 
Salle. This resolution might be a good 
procedure for other component soci- 
eties to follow.—George Schneider, 
D.D.S. 











CURRENT NEWS 





KEITH RETIRING AS 
FORTNIGHTLY EDITOR 


James H. Keith, who has served as 
editor of The Fortnightly Review of 
the Chicago Dental Society for the 
past five years, is now resigning that 
position to become President-Elect of 
the Chicago Dental Society. His suc- 
cessor will be Marvin E. Chapin, Chi- 
cago oral surgeon and former teacher 
at Loyola University School of Den- 
tistry. 

Dr. Keith has a long service record 
with the Chicago Dental Society; he 
served as Treasurer for a year and on 
the Board of Directors for three years. 
He is past-president of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Oral Surgeons and is on the 
courtesy staffs of Evanston and St. 
Francis Hospitals, At the present time 
Dr. Keith is the dental member of the 
Illinois Hospital Advisory Council . 

A graduate of Tufts College Dental 
School, Dr. Keith served in the United 
States Army Dental Corps from 1917 
to 1923. During the past year he has 
been co-chairman of the Interprofes- 
sional Committee of Physicians, Den- 
tists and Pharmacists. 


WESTERN GERMANY GETS U. S. 
DENTAL TEACHING MISSION 


Dr. Maury Massler, professor of 
graduate pedodontia at the University 


of Illinois College of Dentistry, will 
participate in a dental teaching mis- 
sion to Western Germany this summer 
under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. 


The mission will leave the United 
States early in July. Members will re- 
main in Germany for two months, 
spending approximately one week at 


each of the large medical and dental 
centers. 


Dr. Massler’s specific assignment as 
a member of a team of some eight 
American dental authorities will be 
to acquaint German dentists with the 
many aspects of Public Health Den- 
tistry and Preventive Dentistry. This 
will concern specifically caries control, 
prevention of periodontal disease, and 
prevention of malocclusion. 


NATIONAL ESSAY 
CONTEST OPENS 


The Chicago Dental Society has 
opened its 11th annual National Essay 
Contest. The author of the winning 
essay, which must represent an original 
investigation and contain some new 
material of value to dentistry, will be 
awarded $500 and be invited to pre- 
sent the paper at the society’s 1952 
Midwinter Meeting in February. Ap- 
plications for the contest may be se- 
cured at the Society’s central office, 
50 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 
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INCOME TAX DEDUCTION PROPOSED 
FOR VOLUNTARY PENSION PLAN 


A plan whereby professional men 
and other self-employed persons could 
set aside, prior to income taxes, a por- 
tion of their earnings during high in- 
come years for a pension or retirement 
income later in life has been submitted 
to the Congress by Rep. Coudert (R., 
N.Y.). In a bill (H.R. 3456) introduced 
in the House of Representatives, Rep. 
Coudert proposes that federal income 
tax laws be amended so that a self- 
employed person could deduct from 
his gross income for payment annually 
into a special retirement or pension 
trust a sum not to exceed 15 per cent 
of his net income or $10,000, which- 
ever is the lesser. This sum would not 
be subject to federal income tax dur- 
ing the year it was earned. Instead, 
federal income taxes would be as- 
sessed against the funds as they are 
withdrawn later, either as a pension 
or an annuity. The general purpose 
of the proposal is to permit a taxpayer 
whose income is derived primarily 
from his own earnings a chance to 
use his high income years to provide 
for his old age, when his earned income 
will be considerably reduced or non- 
existent. The principle of the proposed 
legislation has been endorsed by the 
A.D.A., and Association representatives 
have asked to testify should public 
hearings be called by the House. Ways 
and Means Committee. The American 
Bar Association also has endorsed the 
proposal. Dr. William McGill Burns, 
of Brooklyn, A.D.A. Trustee for New 
York, served as an observer for the 
A.D.A. when the plan was first con- 
sidered in 1948 by a committee organ- 
ized by the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. 
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NEW PRICE REGULATIONS 
AFFECT DENTAL TRADES 


Two regulations affecting dental 
products have been ordered into effect 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. 
Regulation No. 34, issued May 11 and 
effective May 16, fixes price ceilings on 
various technical services, including 
those provided by dental laboratories. 
It requires laboratories to observe ceil- 
ing prices based on price levels pre- 
vailing between December 19, 1950, 
and January 25, 1951. The laborator- 
ies are required to post the ceiling 
prices and to keep them on file in their 
offices and in the local OPS offices. In 
World War II, dental laboratories were 
specifically exempt from similar regu- 
lations issued by the Office of Price 
Administration. The second price fix- 
ing regulation, No. 22, applies to man- 
ufacturers and was issued April 25, to 
go into effect May 28. It provides that 
all manufacturers, which include sup- 
pliers of dental products, must sell 
commodities that were sold between 
July 1, 1949, and June 24, 1950, at a 
ceiling price based upon prevailing 
prices for the same products during 
the period between April 1 and June 
24, 1950, or upon any previous cal- 
endar quarter which ended not later 
than September 30, 1949. 


AIR FORCE COMMISSIONS 
AGAIN OPEN TO DENTISTS 


Vacancies are again available in Air 
Force commissioned grades for quali- 
fied dentists who desire reserve com- 
missions and extended active duty in 
the U.S. Air Force Dental Service. This 
announcement was made at press time 
by Maj. Gen. George R. Kennebeck, 











Chief of Dental Division. 

Under present policy, the earliest 
date that an officer will be ordered to 
active duty will be approximately sev- 
enty-five days subsequent to the execu- 
tion of his oath of office. However, 
dentists requiring additional time may 
elect to enter at any date up to and 
through December 1951. 

The Air Force stopped commission- 
ing dentists last November when avail- 
able spaces at that time were filled, and 
however, has now created additional 
up to now. The expanding Air Force, 
have accepted only a limited number 
requirements, with a principal need 
for officers in the company grades. 

Dentists receiving their degrees this 
year may be commissioned as first lieu- 
tenants. Dentists who received all or 
part of their training under the Army 
Specialized Training Program (ASTP) 
or the Navy V-12 Program and who do 
not have a commission with another 
Service are also eligibile to receive Air 
Force reserve commissions. 

Dentists who volunteer for service, 
in addition to regular pay and allow- 
ances, will receive an extra $100 a 
month. 


Application blanks or further infor- 
mation may be obtained upon written 
request from The Surgeon General, 
Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C., Attention: AFCSG- 
25.1. 


WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 
REAFFIRMS FLUORIDATION POLICY 


At its meeting in Miami on April 
29, the American Water Works Asso- 
ciation reaffirmed its statement of pol- 
icy with reference to the fluoridation 
of public water supplies. The position 
of the Association adopted in June 


1949 is stated in the following resolu- 
tion: 

“In communities where a strong 
public demand has developed and the 
procedure has the full approval of the 
local medical and dental societies, the 
local and state health authorities and 
others responsible for the communal 
health,—water departments or com- 
panies may properly participate in a 
program of fluoridation of public wa- 
ter supplies. 


DENTAL HEALTH COUNCIL PLANS 
SECOND COMMUNITY SESSION 


The second conference of state coun- 
cil chairmen and state dental directors 
of the A.D.A. Council on Dental 
Health will be held October 13 in 
Washington, D.C. The purpose of the 
conference is to continue a discussion 
of the development of effective com- 
munity dental health programs. Among 
the subjects to be considered are the 
problems encountered in community 
fluoridation projects. Further details 
will be announced later. 


ARTICLE BY OHIO EDUCATOR 
DEPLORES SNACKS AS FOOD 


“Farm animals are better fed than 
people, according to careful nutrition- 
al research in recent years,” it was re- 
ported by Wade D. Bash of the Ohio 
State Department of Education in the 
April 1951 issue of Ohio Schools. Mr. 
Bash is supervisor of the school lunch 
program. In an article entitled “Snacks 
Are Snipers,” Mr. Bash described the 
practice of many parents of giving a 
little allowance on the side for snacks 
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as “nickel-and-diming them to ulti- 


mate poor health.” After defining 
snacks as certain nonessential foods, 
Mr. Bash gave the percentage of high 
school students who buy snacks as from 
41 to 76, depending on what provision 
is made for lunch. The average daily 
expenditure for snacks was reported 
as between 11 and 16 cents. 

The article pointed out that school 
approval is implied by offering snacks 
for sale on school premises. The fol- 
lowing needs in promoting better nu- 
trition among high school students 
were stressed: refusal of the school to 
sell snacks, support of the parents, and 
health and nutrition education inte- 
grated in the school curriculum. 


Noting that the justification for 
selling snacks is often to obtain money 
for a school project, Mr. Bash con- 
cluded: “Which is more important: to 
sell enough snacks to pay the expenses 
of a senior class to Washington next 
spring or to provide a nutritionally 
balanced lunch accompanied by a 
health program which will provide 
benefits for the boys and girls for the 
next fifty years?” 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT RELEASES 
STATISTICS ON DENTAL OFFICERS 


The Department of Defense recently 
reported to the American Dental As- 
sociation that a total of approximately 
3,240 reserve dentists had been ordered 
back into the armed forces since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. The 
Army recalled 1,563 reserve dentists of 
whom 1,175 were in Priority I. The 
Navy ordered back about 700 reserve 
dentists of whom a little more than 
half were in Priority I. In the Air 
Force, 977 reserve dentists have been 
recalled. Of these, about ‘‘a dozen” 
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were reported in Priority I. Selective 
Service also reported its figures, as of 
April 30, on draft registrants. It said 
that Priority I registrants totaled 3,780 
dentists and 10,366 physicians and Pri- 
ority II included 730 dentists and 2,520 
physicians. With an armed force ceil- 
ing of 5,000,000 men, as provided in 
the new draft bill, a total of 10,000 
dentists could be called under the tra- 
ditional ratio of two dentists per thou- 
sand military personnel. However, 
both the federal Health Resources Ad- 
visory Committee and the A.D.A. 
Board of Trustees have suggested a re- 
view of this traditional ratio. 


U. OF PENNSYLVANIA BEGINS 
ATOMIC DENTAL RESEARCH 


Investigation of oral pathology re- 
sulting from exposure to radio-active 
materials will be undertaken by the 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Dentistry in cooperation with the 
Naval Medical Research Institute. A 
$35,000 contract for the study was 
awarded to the school by the Office of 
Naval Research. The school will also 
conduct a special course to train oral 
histologic technicians. Reports on the 
effects of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
atomic explosions indicated that bleed- 
ing of gums was one of the first clinical 
manifestations in victims of the blasts. 


A.D.A. DENTAL MISSION SAILS 
TO SURVEY JAPANESE SCENE 


Five officials of the A.D.A. left Se- 
attle June 30 to serve as a dental mis- 
sion in Japan at the invitation of the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied 











Powers. The invitation was issued at 
the request of the Japanese Dental As- 
sociation for assistance in raising the 
standards of dentistry in Japan. The 
group, headed by Dr. Harold W. Op- 
pice, Chicago, A.D.A. president, will 
devote approximately a month to a 
survey of dental education and _prac- 
tice in Japan. Members of the mission 
are also scheduled to visit Hiroshima, 
site of an atomic bomb explosion six 
years ago, to examine firsthand oral 
conditions of individuals exposed to 
atomic explosion, In addition to Dr. 
Oppice, members of the mission are: 
Dr. LeRoy M. Ennis, Philadelphia, 
president-elect; Dr. R. C. Dalgleish, 
Salt Lake City, 13th District trustee; 
Dr. Stanley D. Tylman, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Council on International 
Relations and Dr. George C. Paffen- 
barger, Washington, D. C., Association 
research associate at the National Bur- 
eau of Standards. 


THIRD TELEPHONE SERIES 
CONTAINS MANY CHANGES 


Thirty new dental societies already 
have indicated their desire to partici- 
pate in the University of Illinois’ third 
annual series titled “Current Advances 
in Dentistry” which will be transmitted 
by telephone on a national hookup in 
1951-52. 

New subjects and an entirely different 
faculty have been chosen for the five 
lectures which will be given monthly 
from November, 1951, through March, 
1952. Subjects are Dental Caries, The 
Denture and the Temporomandibular 
Joint, Normal and Abnormal Occlu- 
sion, Advances in Dental Radiology, 
and Oral Infections. 

The programs will be reduced this 
year to an hour and a half. This time 


reduction, made at the suggestion of 
the participating dental societies, has 
been made possible without reducing 
the actual scientific discussion. In- 
troductions of guest speakers will be 
shortened, and the 10-minute period 
of civil defense will be eliminated. 
Two hundred and fifty-eight dental 
societies and dental study clubs par- 
ticipated in last year’s program. 


SET PROGRAM FOR FALL A.D.A. 
MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Color television of surgical proced- 
ures will be one of the new features at 
the 92nd annual session of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association to be held 
October 15 to 18 at Washington, D.C. 

Advance reservations indicate that 
the four-day meeting will be attended 
by more than 15,000 dentists and mem- 
bers of their families from all parts of 
the nation according to Dr. David J. 
Fitzgibbon, of  Washingten, D. C., 
chairman of the committee on local ar- 
rangements. 

Hotel reservations for the meeting 
may be obtained by filling out the of- 
ficial application forms in The Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion and mailing them to the A.D.A. 
Housing Bureau, 204 Star Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. A total of 34 of 
the leading hotels in the nation’s capi- 
tal are cooperating with the Associa- 
tion to make certain that all conven- 
tion visitors will be adequately housed. 

The official headquarters hotels will 
be the Statler and the Mayflower. Ses- 
sions of the Board of Trustees and the 
House of Delegates will be held at the 
Statler. 

The scientific portion of the meet- 
ing will be presented at the National 
Guard Armory. In addition to the 
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television clinics, every phase of den- 
tistry will be discussed by more than 80 
essayists at 11 scientific sections. ‘There 
will also be 200 table clinics, 50 sci- 
entific exhibits and a continuous pro- 
gram of scientific films. 


The Armory will also house more 
than 200 commercial exhibits covering 
25,000 square feet of floor space. 


The television programs, demon- 
strating actual operations performed 
by leading dental specialists, will be 
shown on 10 receiving sets at the 
Armory at six different sessions. The 
television clinics will be presented the 
mornings and afternoons of Oct. 16, 
17 and 18. The programs will origi- 
nate at the Mount Alto Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital six miles away. 
The telecasts will be sponsored by E. 
R. Squibb and Sons with technical ap- 
paratus supplied and operated by Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. 

Chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the television clinics is Dr. 
Lester W. Burket, of Philadelphia, 
member of the A.D.A. Council on Den- 
tal Therapeutics. Others on the tele- 
vision subcommittee are Dr. Wilbur D. 
Johnston, of New Haven, Conn., and 
Dr. Robert G. Kesel, of Chicago, both 
members of the Council on Scientific 
Session; Dr. Marcus H. Burton, of 
Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
Section on Clinics, and Dr. J. L. Ber- 
nier, of Washington, D. C., of the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 


An extensive program of entertain- 
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ment has also been planned for the 
meeting. For the wives and families 
of convention participants, there will 
be opportunities to see the heart of 
the nation and some of its historic 
shrines such as the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Washington Monument, Rock 
Creek Park containing the world’s most 
notable zoological gardens, the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington 
National Cemetery, and the final rest- 
ing place of George and Martha Wash- 
ington at stately Mount Vernon on the 
Potomac. 


The local arrangements committee, 
in addition to Dr, Fitzgibbon the gen- 
eral chairman, includes Dr. George B. 
Clendenin, of. Bethesda, Md., as vice- 
chairman and three past presidents of 
the A.D.A., including Dr. C. Willard 
Camalier and Dr. Sterling V. Mead, 
both of Washington, and Dr. J. Ben 
Robinson, of Baltimore, Md., as hon- 
orary chairmen. Dr. Daniel F. Lynch, 
of Washington, Fourth District trustee, 
is advisory chairman. 


Members, all of Washington, ap- 
pointed as chairmen and vice-chairmen 
of special committees, are Brig. Gen. 
Louis H. Renfrow, associated groups; 
Dr. Walter L. Smallwood and Dr. Jo- 
seph A. Madden, entertainment; Dr. 
Edward D. Leifer, information; Mrs. 
Walter L. Smallwood, ladies’ activities; 
Dr. Francis J. Fabrizio and Dr. Walter 
A. Rath, publicity, and Drs. Ernest M. 
Colvin Jr. and James J. Greeves, recep- 
tion. 











OBITUARY 





LEE H. SHAFFER 
1885—1951 


Dr. Lee H. Shaffer, a Life Member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society, died 
suddenly May 27, 1951. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in his home town of 
Monmouth May 29, with burial in 
Kirkwood. 

A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School in 1911, Dr. 
Shaffer began the practice of dentistry 
in Lewistown, Illinois. Eight years 
later he opened his office in Monmouth 
where he practiced for forty years, until 
his retirement in December, 1949. 

Dr. Shaffer was a member of the 
Warren County Component of the II- 
linois State Dental Society and of the 
American Dental Association. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Muriel Shaf- 
fer; a daughter, Virginia Lee Shaffer, 
one sister and one brother. 


FOR SALE: Established active prac- 
tice, substantial. clientele, central IIl- 
inois county seat. Fully equipped, x- 
ray, SSW unit, will sell intact. Rent, 
heat and water $30 monthly. Pleasant 
living, ideal hunting and _ fishing. 
Home also to be sold. Opportunity 
worth serious consideration. Address 
ID] #85, The Illinois Dental Jour- 
nal, 6355 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, addi- 


tional words 3 cents each. Minimum 
charge is $2.50. Use of key number is 50 
cents additional. Copy must be received 
by the 20th of each month preceding 
publication. Advertisements must be 
paid for in advance. 


THE ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL 


6355 Broadway Chicago 40 
AMbassador 2-3252 




















FOR SALE: Established practice of 
eight years duration at Rockford, Il- 
linois. Fully equipped air conditioned 
office in the most desirable location 
available. Reason for selling, U. S. 
Navy. Contact Loren B. Whitehead, 
Mgr., Talcott Bldg., Rockford, Illinois. 
John A. Harrison, D.D.S., M.D.S. 


FOR SALE: Dental practice in West 
Central Illinois. Modern office, town 
of 3000. Set-up is such that you can- 
not miss. Address I D J #84, The Illi- 
nois Dental Journal, 6355 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 40. 


FOR SALE: Ritter Motor Chair, Tri- 
Dent Unit, two lights and _ fan, 
both mechanically reconditioned, re- 
chromed. American cabinet, Castle 
sterilizer. Ritter lathe, lab bench, new 
crated air compressor, 14 pair extrac- 
tion forceps, supplies. Dr. R. Ring- 
land, Deerfield, Illinois; Deerfield 
279-J-1. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 





JOHN STREBLER AND CO. 


DENTAL FORCEPS REBUILT, SHARPENED AND RE-PLATED 


Quick Service by Mailing to: 


$2.99 »53.95«. 


4604 N. KEDZIE AVE. 
CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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2nd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept July, August and Septem- 
ber. 


4th Thursday of March and Oc- 
tober. 


8rd Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


2nd Tuesday of each month ex- 
cept May, June, July and 
August. 


April and September. 
38rd Wednesday in each month. 


Second Tuesday in March and 
September. 


38rd Tuesday in March and Sep- 
tember. 


Ist Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


April and October. 


Ist Monday in each month, Oc- 
tober to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


Ist Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


3rd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


3rd Thursday of October 
and’ March 


Semi-annual, March and October. 
Annual, second Thursday in April. 


3rd Tuesday of each month except 
June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Tuesday in January, March, 
May, September, November and 
December. 


$rd Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 
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Rock Island Bank Building, Rock Island; Chicago District: R. Harold jy thing 1608 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 12 (1983)3 William . Serritella, 55 East Washington tg Chicago 2 (1951); North- 
western District: Hugh D. Burke, 10 ’ South Galena lena Street, Dixon (1952); Ben G. Sherrard, 300 Rock 
Island Bank Building, Rock Island (1953) og mana A aan Holmes C. Burt, 12 Neustadt Build- 
ing, LaSalle (1952); J. ——, Baldridge, 509 > ding, re % A adj Central District: Dale 
F. FitzHenry, 503 3 Corn Be t Bank Building, B) loomington pee 4 Fg AF Central ——— 
Bank Building, Peoria (1983), moma 1 Western District: Charles E. tt Broadway at 
fmt, le (1951); George Thoma, 610 Illinois Building. eld (1953); Central 
Eastern District: T. J. Campbell, 667 Citizens Building, Decatur (1952); W. Akerly, Milford 
Street, Olney (19 aoe John J. Corlew, Mt. Vernon (1951); Calvert L. "Jordan, 10814 East Main 
t, vy 
RELIEF: John — —— Pe ag 189 East Court Street, Kankakee; ul W. Clopper, Secretary Ex- 
Cio. 3 Jeff Building, Peoria 2; William E. Rusch, 636 Church Street, Evanston. 
PROSTHETIC DENTAL SE SERVICE: Lloyd 3 H. Dodd, Chairman, 860 Citizens Building, Decatur 30; John B. 
, 25 East Washington S t, Chicago 2; William I. McNeil, 492 Cottage Avenue, Gien Ellyn; 
Ned A. “eae 400 State Bonk Building, Freeport; Robert V. Reimer, 55 st Washington Street, 
Chicago 2; W. oo 431 Fifth Street, Wood River. 
—— Otto w. Silberhorn, Chairman, 311 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11; Robert G. Kesel, os 
th Wood Street, Chicago 12; Warren Wiilman, 55 nat Washington Street, "Chicago 2; Richard E. 








Seaton 607 National Bank Building, Alton; Francis J. Fe: 4 South Halsted Street, Chicago 20. 
EXAMINING "COMMITTEE: Robert I. Hump! hrey VY, Chaise, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Carl 
Greenwald, Vice-Chairman, 2376 E. 7ist 7 4 Chicago; Willien A + McKee, Secretary, Benton; E. F. 


Wendel, Central Life Building, Ottawa; Roy R . Baldridge, 21912 E 
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Why use PIN TEETH 
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PIN-LINE BREAKAGE 
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THE STRONGEST TOOTH IN DENTISTRY—NO P 
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ASK YOUR LABORATORY TO SEND 
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INNEX DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OCIATED DENTAL 
ORATORIES, INC. 
uth Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois 


TIN PROSTHETIC 
LABORATORY 
” Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 


ERRY-KOFRON 
TAL LABORATORY 
Eleventh St., St. Louis, Missouri 





»} CRUSE DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


itizens Building Decatur, Illinois 


REIN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


indell Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 





OTMAN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
d Trust Building Rockford, Illinois 











PH E. KENNEDY 
| COMPANY 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Ju WMinots 


can secare MICROMOLD TEETH 
the following laboratories 


ENTAL 
TORY 


Peoria, Illinois 


KRAUS D 
LABORA 


Jefferson Building 


RAY R. LAWRENCE 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
36!/, North Vermilion St., Danville, Illinois 


OTTAWA DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL 
LABORATORIES 


Professional Building Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


824 Maine Street Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
Graham Building 


Aurora, Illinois 


UPTOWN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


4753 Broadway Chicago, Illinois 


OPY OF THE INSTANT MOLD SELECTOR 
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Each Luxene 44 den- 


ture processed by us 
is GUARANTEED 
for 1 YEAR against 
breakageofmaterial. 
(Guarantee does not 
include teeth). 
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Dentures with the 


LUXENE 
AIR GUN 


In our endeavor to still further improve the qual- 
ity of Berry-Kofron “LUXENE 44” Dentures... 
making them by far the outstanding achievement 
of the profession... we have installed the new 
LUXENE AIR GUN. 


This air gun, used in conjunction with our press- 
ure cast equipment, results in “LUXENE 44” 
dentures of even greater precision—because of 
better controlled uniformity of flow during the 
casting process. 


To the dentist this means consistently accurate 
dentures with closer tolerances to the pattern... 
satisfied patients. We invite your inquiries. 


J’ PERRY- KOFRON 


Dental Laboratory Co. 


407 N. ELEVENTH STREET 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Member of Missouri State Laboratory Association 


Improved Pressure-Cast 




















Announcing 


THE NEW 
ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 


APPROVED GROUP HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


MEMBERS and EMPLOYEES OF MEMBERS—both under age 69 and 





actively engaged in the Dental Profession 
AND 
DEPENDENTS OF BOTH—meaning applicant's spouse and unmarried children 





between ages of | month and 18 years, inclusive. 


WHEN HOSPITAL CONFINED THIS PLAN PROVIDES— 


$ 8.00 DAILY HOSPITAL ROOM EXPENSE—for up to 90 days (each confinement). 

$200.00 OTHER HOSPITAL EXPENSE—up to this amount for each confinement in- 
cluding Drugs, Dressings, Laboratory Fees, Operating Room, X-Rays, etc. 

$150.00 SURGICAL EXPENSE SCHEDULE—will pay up to this amount for surgery 
performed in or out of hospital. 

$ 3.00 PHYSICIANS FEES—this amount per day if hospital confined and no surgery 
is performed. 

$500.00 ADDITIONAL ACCIDENT REIMBURSEMENT EXPENSE—will pay up to this 
amount for medical, surgical or nurses expense (other than charged for by the 
hospital) resulting from any one accident—When this Reimbursement Ex- 


pense is provided, separate payments under the Surgical Expense Schedule 
and Physician Fees will not be made. 


FEATURES OF THE PLAN— 


INCLUDES HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL PROTECTION FOR DEPENDENTS 

NO EVIDENCE OF INSURABILITY REQUIRED DURING : 
ENROLLMENT PERIOD 

INDIVIDUAL MAY MAKE OWN CHOICE OF PLANS 

FULL BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF OTHER INSURANCE 

INDIVIDUAL ‘CERTIFICATE WILL NOT TERMINATE BECAUSE OF AGE 

BENEFITS PAYABLE TO YOU OR DIRECT TO HOSPITAL 




















YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIS LOW COST GROUP HOSPITAL 
PROTECTION — IF YOU HAVE NOT MADE APPLICATION — APPLY NOW! 


For further information, please write or telephone .. . 


PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard — Telephone WAbash 2-1011 — Chicago 4, Illinois 


















NEW TI-LECTRO POLISHER 


@ Wherever it has been shown, the new 
TI-LECTRO Polisher has created a sensation. 
At dental shows it was a hit — in private show- 
ings it had doctors enthusiastic — in dental 
offices patients hailed the new brilliance! 

TICONIUM presented TI-LECTRO to its 
laboratories exclusively. Here's new, magic 
brilliance for Ticonium cases. A few of the 
features are: 


new brilliance increased eye appeal 





full tissue detail 
| holds lustre longer wiles iid 
@ TI-LECTRO polishing is TICONIUM's 
answer to modern dental needs. Ask your 


local TICONIUM Laboratory about 
-LECTRO! 


Tl 
ls 


another FIRST wae } iconium 


413 NORTH PEARL ST., ALBANY |, N. Y. 


CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY, 322 Illinois Building, Champaign, Illinois 
DENTAL ARTS LABORATORY, Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
McINNES DENTAL LABORATORY, 908 Talcott Building, Rockford, Illinois 
MILTON DENTAL LABORATORY, 320 E. Adams St., Springfield, Illinois 
QUINCY DENTAL LABORATORY, 817 W.C.U. Building, Quincy, Illinois 


(Does not include Ticonium Labs. in Chicago.) 








es Master Sergeant Travis Watkins, of Gladewater, 
Texas— Medal of Honor. On September 3, 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant 





Watkins was wounded and paralyzed from the waist down. Ordering his squad to 
pull out and leave him, he stayed behind and died covering their withdrawal. 
Sergeant Watkins gave his life for freedom. What can you do? 
This. You can begin today to do your full share in defense of the country he 
defended so far “above and beyond the call of duty” by buying more .. . and more 
...and more United States Defense* Bonds. 


For your Defense Bonds strengthen America. And if you will make our country 
strong enough now, American boys may never have to give their lives again. 





Remember that when you’re buying bonds 
for national defense, you’re also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. Rémem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, 
you generally don’t save at all. So go to your 
company’s pay office—now—and sign up 
to buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now every 


United States Series E Bond you own auto- 
matically goes on earning interest for 20 
years from date of purchase instead of 10 
as before. This means, for example, that a 
Bond you bought for $18.75 can return you 
not just $25 but as much as $33.33! For 
your country’s security, and your own, buy 


U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*C1S. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Extremely fine silica 


means 


better casting surfaces 





Three years ago, Durallium researchers 
discovered that the reproduction of 
detail in a cast restoration improved 
directly as more and finer particles of 
silica were added to the casting invest- 





ment. Our schematic illustration shows 
why: the fine silica particles fill virtu- 
ally all crevices. But, initially, this same 
factor presented some difficult prob- 
lems. Most perplexing of these was the 
fact that gases were trapped in the 
mold, due to the investment’s lack of 
porosity. Obviously, the problem was 
to find a method of eliminating the 
gases without disturbing the density, 
which was responsible for the superb 
casting surfaces. 


To this end, forty-four size-grades of 
silica were tested, first separately and 
then in different combinations, at vary- 
ing temperatures. 3,543 individual ex- 
periments were conducted over a period 
of sixteen months. With the informa- 
tion thus gleaned, the researchers de- 
veloped an entire processing technique, 
and subjected the whole to practical 
testing in the dental laboratory. 

Their results proved to be remark- 
ably good. Our new investment con- 
tains significant amounts of silica so 
fine that it pours like water through 
the finest sieve—its particle size must 
be measured electronically. We call this 
investment Quickset, and proudly offer 
it to dentistry as one of the most revo- 
lutionary developments in dental cast- 
ing techniques in more than a decade. 
Quickset is a most important part of 
the Durametric technique, now in gen- 
eral use by Durallium laboratories. 

With Quickset and Durametrics, 
Durallium laboratories are equipped 
to give you Durallium cast restorations 
that are unparalleled for accuracy and 
detail—unequalled for patient comfort 
and satisfaction. 


THE BLL LPR ALLELE LABORATORIES LISTED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE CAN SERVE YOU - 











THE BLL ELPA ALA LOAD B LABORATORIES LISTED BELOW CAN SERVE YOU 


AUBURN PARK DENTAL LABORATORY 
9447 South Ashland 
Telephone Beverly 8-8700 


DENTAL SERVICE LABORATORY 
508 Illinois National Bank Building 
Telephone 2-2590 


EHRHART DENTAL LABORATORY 
807 Lehmann Building 
Telephone 9781 


OLSON & BLAKELY DENTAL LABORATORY 
720 Gas Hectric Building 


J. THOMPSON DENTAL COMPANY 
7 East 79th Street 
Telephone Vincennes 6-4212 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DENTAL LABORATORY 
Garland Bldg.—Corner Washington and Wabash 
Telephone STate 2-6086-87 


WEST SUBURBAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
6902 West Roosevelt Road 
Telephone EUclid 6-217! 


CHICAGO 


SPRINGFIELD 


PEORIA 


ROCKFORD 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


OAK PARK 








RELIANCE 


IS THE 


ANSWER 


For Discriminating Dentists 











QUALITY OF MATERIALS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


EXPERIENCE 


CONSULT 


RELIANCE 


DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 503, Main Post Office 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Accredited by the American Dental Association 
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NOBILIUM PARTIALS now have a 

sparkling brilliance and greater appeal to 
patients... thanks to the new, Nobilium Electrolytic Process. This 
scientific method assures a smoother, brighter finish 
to ALL SURFACES including the inner side of 
clasps, boxings and hard-to-reach places. Electrolytic 
polishing retains the faithful accuracy of your impres- 
sions without the slightest disturbance to detail, rugae, 
etc., which is so easy to distort with ordinary mechanical finishing 
with points and brushes. What’s more, these highly polished cases provide 
an even more satisfying cleanliness that is easy to maintain. [RQGROMaemaeee 
pleasing Nobilium restorations entrust them to your nearby Nobilium 
And remember this new Nobilium service is available 
to you without additional cost. 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 


125 NW. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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You Have Complete Control of 


MICRO-DENTURE 
PROCEDURE 


In Our Laboratory 





FREIN Sento! Laboratory, Inc 


3531 Lindell Blvd. Jefferson 4339-40 St. Louis 3, Mo. 














Denture breakage causes you time and trouble and 
money for repair and readjustment, to say nothing 
of the inconvenience it costs your patients. You can 
avoid much of that by using Luxene 44. Luxene 44 is 
a Vinylite* denture base material. By proven tests it 
has been shown to be two to three times stronger and 
tougher than acrylic plastic materials. Luxene 44 is 
used every day for delicate partials for which no other 
plastic material has proven successful. And in full 
dentures, many dentists have reported no breakage 
whatever since they have used Luxene 44. 

No wonder they say that the way to make a case 
easy on your time and “patients” is to— 


“Registered Trade Mark 











ooelt’s LUXENE 44 dentures 


“Pressure Cast’ 
by Luxene Selected Laboratories in: 


Illinois 


UPTOWN. DENTAL LABORATORY 
4753 Broadway, Chicago 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
404 South Sixth Street, Springfield 


AUSTIN PROSTHETIC LABORATORY 
5944 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


CAMPBELL DENTAL LABORATORY 
322-323 Illinois Building, Champaign 
LINN B. CRUSE DENTAL LABORATORIES 
: Citizens Building, Decatur 
K. C. ERICKSON DENTAL LABORATORY 
517 Second National Building, Freeport 
HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
811 Rockford Trust Building, Rockford 
ILLINOIS DENTAL LABORATORY, INC. 
225 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 
J. E. KENNEDY DENTAL LABORATORY 
7902 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 
KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 
640 Jefferson Building, Peoria 
RAY R. LAWRENCE DENTAL LABORATORY 
36% North Vermillion Street; Danville 
ORAL ART LABORATORY, INC. 
25 East Washington Street, Chicago 
OTTAWA DENTAL LABORATORY 
817 Columbus Street, Ottawa 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
204-208 Professional Building, Elgin 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
824 Maine Street, Quincy 

SOUTH SHORE DENTAL LABORATORY 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 


STANDARD DENTAL LABS. OF CHICAGO, INC. 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





GOLDSMITH INLAY GOLDS 


G B INLAY NO. 2 MEDIUM (*TYPE B) 
For general inlays, to resist average stresses. Casts easily, can be burnished 


slightly to produce beautiful margins. Widely used for general inlays, bridge 


pontics, incisal edges, and 34 crowns. Finishes and polishes beautifully. Melting 
range 1640° to 1730° F. 


G B INLAY NO. 3 HARD (*TYPE C) 


For inlays subject to severe stress. Rich, beautiful Gold Color. For hard inlays, 
34 crowns, abutments; bridge pontics. Strong and hard with unusual ductility; 


produces precision fitting restorations worthy of your best technic. Melting Range 
1660° to 1720° F. 


*These two Goldsmith Inlay Golds are certi- 
fied to comply with A.D.A. Specifications #5 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DENTAL DEALER 


Established 1867 
GOLDSMITH BROS. SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 
111 N. Wabash Avenue—Chicago 74 W. 46th Street—New York 
Michigan Building—Detroit 
Plants: Chicago — New York — Toronto 








“INJECTO-PRESS” 


CREATES DENTURES THAT 
ARE FORM STABLE 


With this new technique we use only the acrylic 
resin powder, no liquid. The powder is heated to 
about 450°F when it becomes very liquid, and it 
is then forced into a hot flask under heavy pressure 
and this insures perfect adaptation to your model. 
Where plastic teeth are used they come through 
perfect. No liquid used to etch the surface of the 
teeth. The finished denture is much stronger due 
to the density of the material. We have a new 
circular that gives you the full technique of the 
"Injecto-Press". May we send you one? 


T. M. CRUTCHER LABORATORY, INC. 
Box 626 


640 South Third Street 
Louisville 1, Ky. 








